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THE BUDGET AND POLICY PROPOSALS OF 
THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



Wednesday, March 9, 2011 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 
Washington, DC 



The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:39 p.m., in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. John Kline [chairman of the 
committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Kline, Petri, McKeon, Biggert, Platts, 
Foxx, Hunter, Roe, Thompson, Walberg, DesJarlais, Hanna, 
Bucshon, Gowdy, Barletta, Noem, Roby, Heck, Kelly, Miller, Kildee, 
Payne, Andrews, Scott, Woolsey, Hinojosa, Tierney, Kucinich, Wu, 
Holt, Davis, Grijalva, Bishop, Loebsack, and Hirono. 

Staff Present: Katherine Bathgate, Press Assistant; James 
Bergeron, Director of Education and Human Services Policy; 
Colette Beyer, Press Secretary — Education; Kirk Boyle, General 
Counsel; Casey Buboltz, Coalitions and Member Services Coordi- 
nator; Heather Couri, Deputy Director of Education and Human 
Services Policy; Daniela Garcia, Professional Staff Member; Ed 
Gilroy, Director of Workforce Policy; Jimmy Hopper, Legislative As- 
sistant; Amy Raaf Jones, Education Policy Counsel and Senior Ad- 
visor; Barrett Karr, Staff Director; Brian Melnyk, Legislative As- 
sistant; Brian Newell, Press Secretary-Labor; Mandy Schaumburg, 
Education and Human Services Oversight Counsel; Alex Sollberger, 
Communications Director; Linda Stevens, Chief Clerk/Assistant to 
the General Counsel; Alissa Strawcutter, Deputy Clerk; Tylease 
Alii, Minority Hearing Clerk; Jody Calemine, Minority Staff Direc- 
tor; John English, Minority Presidential Fellow; Jamie Fasteau, 
Minority Deputy Director of Education Policy; Ruth Friedman, Mi- 
nority Director of Education Policy; Brian Levin, Minority New 
Media Press Assistant; Kara Marchione, Minority Senior Education 
Policy Advisor; Megan O’Reilly, Minority General Counsel; Julie 
Peller, Minority Deputy Staff Director; Helen Pajcic, Minority Edu- 
cation Policy Advisor; Alexandria Ruiz, Minority Administrative 
Assistant to Director of Education Policy; Melissa Salmanowitz, Mi- 
nority Press Secretary; and Laura Schifter, Minority Senior Edu- 
cation and Disability Advisor. 

Chairman Kline. A quorum being present the committee will 
come to order. 

Well, good afternoon to our guests, and welcome back, Secretary 
Duncan, to the Education and the Workforce Committee. It is nice 
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to have you back. We realize your time is valuable and we appre- 
ciate the opportunity to speak with you today regarding the Presi- 
dent’s budget proposal and the current state of education in the 
Nation. 

Our country is facing a historic fiscal crisis. After years of neglect 
and mismanagement, our national debt has exceeded $14 trillion 
and continues to climb at a rapid pace. Despite this year’s projected 
budget deficit of $1.6 trillion, the administration has put forward 
a plan for the next decade that includes $8.7 trillion in new spend- 
ing, $1.5 trillion in new taxes, and $13 trillion in new debt. Pro- 
posing a budget that once again spends too much, taxes too much, 
and borrows too much is not the kind of leadership that America 
deserves. 

I am disappointed to see this lack of leadership in the adminis- 
tration’s budget proposal for the Department of Education which 
includes a request for $48.8 billion in so-called “non-Pell discre- 
tionary spending.” This is a new term of phrase for Washington, 
and it attempts to conceal the true costs associated with the pro- 
posal. Behind this gimmick lies an additional request for $28.6 bil- 
lion in discretionary spending for the Pell Grant program as well 
as $12.6 billion in mandatory costs, a total request of $41.2 billion 
for the program. 

Here is the bottom line. The Department is asking to spend near- 
ly $90 billion during the next fiscal year, a 31 percent increase in 
the Department’s budget from the time the President took office. 
I shouldn’t have to tell anyone here that this kind of spending is 
unsustainable and keeps Pell Grants on the path to bankruptcy. 

We have to make tough choices now to ensure this important 
program remains available for the students who need it most. Win- 
ning in the future is a goal we all share but it can’t be won through 
record spending and record debt. It is time we change the status 
quo not only in how we approach our fiscal future but also in the 
way we support our Nation’s education system. 

It is no secret our current education system is failing. We all 
know the statistics of high school and college dropouts and test 
scores that leave students unprepared to tackle the challenges they 
will confront both in the classroom and in the workplace. 

Secretary Duncan, I want to reiterate my appreciation for your 
ongoing efforts to reach across the aisle and across town for the 
betterment of the Nation’s classrooms. Although we may not see 
eye to eye on all things, you and I share a belief that the current 
system is broken and is in desperate need of repair. 

As we continue working on reforms that focus on what is best for 
students, parents, teachers, and communities, we must first answer 
a fundamental question: What is the proper role of the Federal 
Government in education? 

Despite the near tripling of overall per-pupil funding since 1965, 
national academic performance has not improved. Math and read- 
ing scores have largely gone flat, graduation rates have stagnated, 
and researchers have found serious shortcomings with many Fed- 
eral education programs. 

Additionally, the volume of rules and reporting requirements as- 
sociated with Federal spending has skyrocketed. During a recent 
hearing in this committee, we learned from school officials and 
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local leaders that the regulatory burden created by Federal spend- 
ing often outweighs any potential benefits. The Race to the Top, 
while well intended, has exacerbated this tension, leaving schools 
and States even more frustrated with Federal intervention. 

The Department’s activism in higher education is also troubling. 
As you know, Mr. Secretary, a bipartisan coalition of Members be- 
lieves that gainful employment regulations that the Department is 
working on are the wrong approach to encouraging accountability 
and transparency in higher education. I strongly urge you, espe- 
cially in light of last month’s overwhelming bipartisan vote, to 
withdraw this job-destroying proposal. 

The time has come to chart a different course. As we work to an- 
swer the question about the appropriate role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment in education, one thing is for sure, it must be less costly 
and less intrusive. Across the Nation, Americans have demanded 
Washington make tough choices and real sacrifices to get our budg- 
et in order and put our Nation back on the path to long-term pros- 
perity. The day of reckoning is here, and the time to demonstrate 
the leadership our country desperately needs is now. 

I look forward to your testimony, Mr. Secretary, and to working 
with you in the days ahead. I would now like to recognize the dis- 
tinguished senior Democrat on the committee, Mr. Miller, for his 
opening remarks. 

[The statement of Chairman Kline follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. John Kline, Chairman, 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Good afternoon to our guests and welcome back, Secretary Duncan, to the Edu- 
cation and the Workforce Committee. We realize your time is valuable and we ap- 
preciate the opportunity to speak with you today regarding the president’s budget 
proposal and the current state of education in the nation. 

Our country is facing a historic fiscal crisis. After years of neglect and mis- 
management, our national debt has exceeded $14 trillion and continues to climb at 
a rapid pace. 

Despite this year’s projected budget deficit of $1.6 trillion, the administration has 
put forward a plan for the next decade that includes $8.7 trillion in new spending, 
$1.6 trillion in new taxes, and $13 trillion in new debt. Proposing a budget that once 
again spends too much, taxes too much, and borrows too much is not the kind of 
leadership America deserves. 

I am disappointed to see this lack of leadership in the administration’s budget 
proposal for the Department of Education, which includes a request for $48.8 billion 
in so-called “non-Pell discretionary spending.” This is a new turn of phrase for 
Washington that attempts to conceal the true costs associated with this proposal. 

Behind this gimmick lies an additional request for $28.6 billion in discretionary 
spending for the Pell Grant program, as well as $12.6 billion in mandatory costs — 
a total request of $41.2 billion for the program. Here is the bottom line: the depart- 
ment is asking to spend nearly $90 billion during the next fiscal year — a 31 percent 
increase in the department’s budget from the time the president took office. 

I shouldn’t have to tell you that this kind of spending is unsustainable and keeps 
Pell Grants on the path to bankruptcy. We have to make tough choices now to en- 
sure this important program remains available for the students who need it most. 

Winning the future is a goal we all share, but it can’t be won through record 
spending and record debt. It is time we changed the status quo, not only in how 
we approach our fiscal future, but also in the way we support our nation’s education 
system. 

It is no secret our current education system is failing. We all know the statistics 
of high school and college dropouts and test scores that leave students unprepared 
to tackle the challenges they will confront both in the classroom and in the work- 
place. 

Secretary Duncan, I want to reiterate my appreciation of your ongoing efforts to 
reach across the aisle for the betterment of the nation’s classrooms. Although we 
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may not always see eye to eye, you and I share a belief that the current system 
is broken and in desperate need of repair. As we continue to work on reforms that 
focus on what’s best for students, parents, teachers, and communities, we must first 
answer a fundamental question: What is the proper role of the federal government 
in education? 

Despite the near tripling of overall per pupil funding since 1965, national aca- 
demic performance has not improved. Math and reading scores have largely gone 
flat, graduation rates have stagnated, and researchers have found serious short- 
comings with many federal education programs. 

Additionally, the volume of rules and reporting requirements associated with fed- 
eral spending has skyrocketed. During a recent hearing in this Committee, we 
learned from school officials and local leaders that the regulatory burden created by 
federal spending often outweighs any potential benefits. Race to the Top, while well 
intended, has exacerbated this tension, leaving schools and states even more frus- 
trated with federal intervention in our classrooms. 

The department’s activism in higher education is also troubling. As you know, Mr. 
Secretary, a bipartisan coalition of members believes the gainful employment regu- 
lations are the wrong approach to encouraging accountability and transparency in 
higher education. I strongly urge you, especially in light of last month’s overwhelm- 
ingly bipartisan vote, to withdraw this job-destroying proposal. 

The time has come to chart a different course. As we work to answer the question 
about the appropriate role for the federal government in education, one thing is for 
sure: it must be less costly and less intrusive. 

Across the nation, Americans have demanded Washington make tough choices 
and real sacrifices to get our budget in order and put our nation back on the path 
to long-term prosperity. The day of reckoning is here, and the time to demonstrate 
the leadership our country desperately needs is now. 

I look forward to your testimony, Secretary Duncan, and to working with you in 
the days ahead. I would now like to recognize the distinguished senior Democratic 
member, George Miller, for his opening remarks. 



Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And welcome back, Mr. 
Secretary. This is the fourth time we have had the privilege of hav- 
ing you before this committee since you were named Secretary of 
Education. Each time you have told us about the work that the 
Obama administration is doing to help our students succeed and 
our country prosper. You and President Obama have already 
shown us that you are ready to lead, ready to set the bar high, and 
ready to demand the best. This means starting with our youngest 
learners and helping at every step along the way. 

The President’s most recent budget makes it clear that quality 
education has to start well before our children enter the doors of 
elementary school. It makes important investments in early child- 
hood education because investing in our youngest learners is one 
of the smartest investments we can make. Programs like Head 
Start ensure that children are on the right pathway, with a solid 
foundation for success. 

In addition, the proposed Early Learning Challenge Fund would 
increase the number of low-income children arriving at kinder- 
garten with the skills they need to succeed by spurring better 
standards and quality in early learning settings. 

The President has also outlined an ambitious goal to have the 
world’s highest college graduation rate by the year 2020. To meet 
that goal, it is imperative that we continue to invest in our Na- 
tion’s college students through Pell Grants and other forms of stu- 
dent aid, and we need to encourage colleges and States to partner 
in initiatives to ensure that students not only enter but that they 
graduate from 2-year and 4-year institutions. Especially in this 
economy, we have to keep the commitment to students. We used 
to lead the world in college graduates. Now we are shamefully 
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ranking below other competitive countries. This can change and it 
should. 

But before we even begin to have the conversation about college, 
we need to ensure that our students are learning in the elementary 
schools, succeeding in middle school, and graduating from high 
school. 

Secretary Duncan, Chairman Kline and I have been part of sev- 
eral of the bipartisan meetings between the House and the Senate 
to discuss the future of the reauthorization of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. These meetings have been productive. 
They have been engaging. And most importantly, they have been 
encouraging that we will be able to work in a bipartisan fashion 
to rewrite No Child Left Behind in this session. 

Mr. Secretary, I don’t need to remind you of the importance of 
that reauthorization in this year. In fact, I bet you will probably 
be telling us about the importance of the reauthorization this year. 
I think it is critical. I think as we have listened to the hearings 
that the chairman and the committee have put together over the 
last several weeks, it is becoming clearer and clearer that this law 
is no longer sufficient to fully engage local communities, students, 
and families in the future of their education; that it is too burden- 
some and it is outdated in a number of ways. 

Every witness we have had has been committed to making sure 
that poor minority children are given the full opportunity of a first- 
class education. But many of the ways that we measure that today 
do not reflect what is going on in many of the communities across 
the country. And we all know the statistics. We rank 25th in math, 
14th in reading, and 17th in science among the industrialized na- 
tions. 

The most recent NAEP scores found that only 21 percent of our 
high school seniors performed at or above proficient levels. That is 
why we need the authorization. We have got to change those out- 
comes. We also know that employers are demanding a more quali- 
fied workforce than is currently available. Our children deserve 
more, and our country deserves more. Inaction is one of the biggest 
threats to the future of this country, to our economic stability, and 
to our global competitiveness. We can’t be sitting on our hands. It 
is time for the kind of change that you and the President have out- 
lined. 

The U.S. has not fallen in international rankings because we 
have gotten worse. We have fallen behind because we have stag- 
nated while other countries have accelerated. Our top 10 percent 
of students are able to compete internationally, while poor or mi- 
nority students have been allowed to fall flat. If we don’t hold our 
schools accountable for all of these children in our classrooms, we 
will fail in those rankings and as a society. There is no excuse for 
letting this continue in a country as great as ours. 

It is time that we decide that, as a Nation, we can no longer af- 
ford to stay just average. We can’t afford to lose a generation of 
children because our best intentions don’t work as well as they 
should have. We need a change, and our Federal education policy 
isn’t a mystery to most people. We have to update the law and re- 
spond to the student and national needs through college- and ca- 
reer-ready standards. We need to modernize teaching and the 
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learning workforce and recognize the teachers and leaders as the 
professionals that they are. We need to reevaluate the Federal role 
in education, as we discussed last week. We need to maintain ac- 
countability, but we must provide States and local districts more 
flexibility in how they appropriately address those needs and 
achieve those outcomes. 

I know that we can get this right. Our students can’t afford to 
wait any longer, and I look forward to hearing you. And thank you 
for taking your time to come and brief the committee. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

[The statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. George Miller, Senior Democratic Member, 
Committee on Education and the Workforce 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And welcome back, Mr. Secretary. 

This is the fourth time we’ve had the privilege of having you before this Com- 
mittee since you were named Secretary of Education. 

Each time, you’ve told us about the work the Obama administration is doing to 
help our students succeed and our country prosper. 

You and President Obama have already shown us you are ready to lead, ready 
to set the bar high and ready to demand the best. 

This means starting with our youngest learners and helping at every step along 
the way. 

The President’s most recent budget makes it very clear that quality education has 
to start well before our children enter the doors of elementary school. 

It makes important investments in early childhood education because investing in 
our youngest learners is one of the smartest investments we can make. 

Programs like Head Start ensure our children are on the right pathway with a 
solid foundation for success. 

In addition, the proposed Early Learning Challenge Fund would increase the 
number of low-income children arriving at kindergarten with the skills they need 
to succeed by spurring better standards and quality in early learning settings. 

The President has also outlined an ambitious goal to have the world’s highest col- 
lege graduation rate by the year 2020. 

To meet this goal, it is imperative that we continue to invest in our nation’s col- 
lege students through Pell grants and other forms of student aid. 

And we need to encourage colleges and states to partner in initiatives to ensure 
that students not only enter, but graduate from college. 

Especially in this economy, we have to keep this commitment to students. We 
used to lead the world in college graduates, now we’re shamefully ranking below 
other competitive countries. 

This can change and it should. 

But before we can even begin to have a conversation about college, we have to 
ensure our students are learning in elementary school, succeeding in middle school 
and graduating high school. 

Secretary Duncan, Chairman Kline and I have all been part of several Big 8 meet- 
ings with our colleagues from the Senate about the future of the reauthorization of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

These meetings have been productive. They’ve been engaging. And most impor- 
tantly, they’ve been encouraging that we will be able to work in a bipartisan way 
to rewrite the education law in this country. 

Mr. Secretary, I don’t need to remind you how important it is that we get to the 
ESEA reauthorization this year. In fact, I bet you’ll be telling us about that very 
soon. 

We all know the statistics by now. 

We rank 25th in math, 14th in reading and 17th in science among other industri- 
alized countries. 

The most recent NAEP results found only 21 percent of high school seniors per- 
formed at or above the proficient level. 

We also know that employers are demanding a more qualified workforce than is 
available. 

Our children deserve more. Our country deserves more. 
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Inaction here is one of the biggest threats to the future of this country, to our 
economic stability and our global competitiveness. We can’t be sitting on our hands. 

It is time for real change. 

The U.S. has not fallen in international rankings because we have gotten worse — 
we’ve fallen behind because we have stagnated while other countries have acceler- 
ated. 

Our top 10 percent of students are able to compete internationally while poor and 
minority students have been allowed to fall flat. 

If we don’t hold our schools accountable for ALL the children in their classrooms, 
we fail. 

There are no excuses for letting this continue in a country as great as ours. 

It is time we decide as a nation that we can no longer afford to stay just average. 

We can’t afford to lose a generation of children because our best intentions didn’t 
work as well as they should have. 

What needs to change in our federal education policy isn’t a mystery. 

We have to update the law to respond to student and national needs through col- 
lege and career-ready standards. 

We need to modernize the teaching and learning workforce and recognize teachers 
and leaders as the professionals they are. 

And we need to reevaluate the federal role in education, as we discussed last 
week, we must maintain accountability, but provide states and districts more flexi- 
bility where appropriate. 

I know we can get this right. Our students can’t afford for us to wait any longer. 

I look forward to hearing from you, Mr. Secretary, about how we can get this 
country back on track and what we can do to help students succeed. 

I yield back. 



Chairman Kline. Pursuant to committee rule 7(c), all committee 
members will be permitted to submit written statements to be in- 
cluded in the permanent hearing record. Without objection, the 
hearing record will remain open for 14 days to allow statements, 
questions for the record, and other extraneous material referenced 
during the hearing to be submitted in the official hearing record. 
[The statement of Mr. Towns, submitted by Mr. Payne, follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Edolphus Towns, a Representative in Congress 
From the State of New York 

Mr. Chairman, and Ranking Member Miller, thank you for convening today’s 
hearing on the President’s Proposed FY12 Budget for the Department of Education. 
Secretary Duncan, thank you so much for testifying before the committee today. 

I would like to start by expressing my support for the Administration’s Education 
budget request. The President’s proposed budget reflects the need to address the se- 
rious deficit facing our country without completely gutting vital programs that pro- 
vide for the instruction of our children. In addition to programs designed to ensure 
quality education for all young students, the proposed FY12 budget would expand 
the Pell Grant program over the next 10 years, giving qualified undergraduate and 
graduate students financial help to seek a degree. The FY 12 budget would improve 
the way we approach education in a number of other ways. An additional $1.35 bil- 
lion is set aside for Race to the Top awards for deserving state and local school dis- 
tricts. The proposed budget ensures $900 million is provided for the important task 
of helping States and local education agencies turn around their 5,000 lowest-per- 
forming schools over the next 5 years through the School Turnaround Grants pro- 
gram. The Head Start program would receive $8.1 billion, which is an $866 million 
increase over last year’s budget. This would allow programs across the country to 
continue to provide services that will allow for 967,000 low-income children to reach 
their full potential in their education. 

However, I am deeply discouraged to see that despite the improvement in funding 
for the Pell Grant program, the cuts proposed to the year-round Pell program dras- 
tically change the educational experience for our nation’s students. The budget pro- 
poses an increase of $43.9 billion in new mandatory grant funding over the next ten 
years, however, year-round Pell grants are proposed to be eliminated to pay for this 
increase. This will result in Pell students not having the option to take summer 
courses. In addition, the grant would be paid for by eliminating the Stafford loan 
subsidy for graduate students. Under current law, the government pays the interest 
on Stafford loans while graduate students are pursuing their education. We should 
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be promoting policies that encourage students to pursue higher learning, rather 
than penalizing them for doing so. 

Rather than propose cuts that would add financial burden to already needy stu- 
dents, we should be working together to ensure that those who seek a higher edu- 
cation can feel secure in knowing that we are going to make college more affordable 
and attainable for all. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield the balance of my time. 



Chairman Kline. Before I introduce very briefly somebody who 
to this committee really needs no introduction, I just want to make 
an administrative announcement. The Secretary has a hard stop 
time at 5 o’clock, so I would encourage my colleagues to abide by 
the 5-minute rule as we go through. We will, of course, be affording 
the Secretary as much time as he needs to give his testimony and 
then try to keep it moving so all members have a chance to ask 
the Secretary questions. 

The Honorable Arne Duncan is the current U.S. Secretary of 
Education, having been confirmed by the U.S. Senate in January 
of 2009. Prior to his appointment as Secretary of Education Mr. 
Duncan served as the chief executive officer of the Chicago Public 
Schools from June 2001 through December 2008, becoming the 
longest-serving big-city education superintendent in the country. 
And congratulations to you, sir. 

As CEO, Mr. Duncan was widely credited for pursuing an aggres- 
sive educational reform agenda that included opening more than 
100 new schools, expanding after-school and summer learning pro- 
grams, and closing down underperforming schools. And your biog- 
raphy goes on and on. But I think every member of this committee 
knows this. So just let me say, Mr. Secretary, you are now recog- 
nized and welcome again. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ARNE DUNCAN, SECRETARY, 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Duncan. Thank you so much, Chairman Kline, Rank- 
ing Member Miller, and members of the committee. Thank you so 
much for this opportunity to come before you again and talk about 
President Obama’s education agenda. 

Last week I spoke before the Senate Budget Committee and em- 
phasized our administration’s dual commitments to reduce spend- 
ing and to be more efficient, while investing in education to secure 
our future. These investments spanned every grade from early 
learning to Pell Grants and they are reflected in my written state- 
ment. I expect they will be vigorously debated and discussed in the 
coming months as Congress works to pass a budget. I am happy 
to discuss those issues here today. 

Before I do, however, I want to speak to the policy changes we 
must make in order to strengthen American K-12 education. A year 
ago, we released a 41-page blueprint for rewriting the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Most of you may be familiar with 
the core elements of our proposal, so I will be brief and then open 
it up to our conversation. 

Our goal is to create a law that is defined by three simple words: 
fair, flexible, and focused. We say “fair,” we mean a system of ac- 
countability based on individual student growth, one that recog- 
nizes and rewards success and holds all of us accountable for the 
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quality of education we provide to every single student in the Na- 
tion. This is a sea change from the current law which simply allows 
every State to set an arbitrary bar for proficiency, and measures 
only whether students are above or below that bar. We don’t know 
how much students learn each year. We don’t know what they need 
to do to get over that bar. And we can’t recognize and reward the 
great teachers and principals that are beating the odds every single 
day. 

Current law also sets annual targets for proficiency and man- 
dates that every student meet those goals by 2014. Today almost 
40 percent of America’s schools are not meeting those goals. And 
as we approach the 2014 deadline, that number will rise steeply. 

In fact, we did an analysis which shows that next year, based 
upon this year’s results, the tests the students are taking over the 
next couple of months, next year, the number of schools not meet- 
ing their goals under NCLB could double to 80 percent, even if we 
assume that all schools will gain as much as the top quartile of 
schools in their respective States. 

Let me say that one more time. Four out of five schools in Amer- 
ica would not meet their goals under NCLB by next year. This is 
why we have to fix the law now. No one can support inaction and 
maintain status quo. I do not think that all of these schools are 
failing by any means. They have challenges; big challenges, small 
challenges. And they need to meet them because every single child 
counts. But current law simply does not distinguish between them. 
And we have to do that. We need to distinguish that if we are 
going to address the real problems. 

The consequences under the current law are very clear. States 
and districts all across America will have to intervene in more and 
more schools each year, implementing the exact same interventions 
regardless of those schools’ or those students’ individual needs. If 
that happens, the schools with the widest gaps and the lowest 
achievement won’t get the help and attention they need. And that 
worries me deeply because the whole point of the law is to make 
sure that the schools and students most at risk are served. 

We have to be thoughtful in our approach. NCLB’s requirement 
to disaggregate student achievement data for low-income students, 
minority students, English language learners, and students with 
disabilities completely changed the national conversation. And we 
can no longer look the other way as some groups of students lan- 
guish while others thrive. 

The law reflects our fundamental aspiration that every single 
child is expected to learn, to achieve, and to succeed. However, we 
give NCLB less credit for actually helping to close achievement 
gaps. By mandating and prescribing one-size-fits-all solutions, 
NCLB took away the ability of local and State educators to tailor 
solutions to the unique needs of their students, and that is fun- 
damentally flawed. 

This law is fundamentally broken and we need to fix it, and we 
need to fix it this year. It has created dozens of ways for schools 
to fail and very few ways to help them succeed. We want to get out 
of the business of labeling schools as failures and create a new law 
that is fair, flexible, and focused on the schools and the students 
most at risk. We need a commonsense law that strikes the right 
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balance between accountability and flexibility. And the basic prob- 
lem is that NCLB got that backwards. Instead of being tight on 
goals and loose on means of achieving them, the law is loose on 
goals but tight on means. From a management standpoint, that 
simply doesn’t make sense. 

We need to flip that, and States are already leading us in the 
right direction. First of all, many States are developing robust data 
systems so they can measure student growth. Second and more im- 
portant, 41 States plus D.C. have voluntarily adopted college- and 
career-ready standards, so the bar has been raised. 

States appreciate the flexibility and the support we are providing 
in other ways as well. At their request, last week we gave all Gov- 
ernors a document explaining how they can shift around Federal 
funds to better meet their local needs. We also gave them a second 
document, showing how they can be more productive and efficient 
as they work to balance their budgets in these very tough economic 
times. We all need to be sharing good ideas and best practices to 
do more with less. But they are also begging us for more flexibility 
in getting their students over the bar set by NCLB, which is why 
we need to fix the law. 

Under our proposal, when schools and districts and States make 
gains, we will reward them with resources and flexibility. But if 
schools boost overall proficiency while leaving one subgroup behind, 
that is simply not good enough. Every school, every single school 
must ensure that every child is being served. Schools must serve 
annual targets for improvement for all students and subgroups. 
And if achievement gaps are not closing each year, districts and 
States must intervene. We will challenge them not only around 
achievement gaps but also on their use of Title I dollars. And we 
will further challenge them on the distribution of effective teachers 
and comparability in funding. Finally, if schools persistently under- 
perform, we will target them for much more serious interventions. 

And that gets to the third word I mentioned at the beginning, 
which is “focus.” We don’t have unlimited resources. We must focus 
on the schools, communities, and the students most at risk. 

Congress has been generous with us in recent years. And by pro- 
viding $4 billion for school improvement grants, that money will 
help fix thousands of our Nation’s lowest performing schools, those 
dropout factories that we cannot just sit idly by and watch. 

President Obama and I visited one of these schools last month 
in Miami, accompanied by former Florida Governor Jeb Bush. The 
school has new leadership, some new staff, a new curriculum, more 
time for learning, and best of all, a new climate of energy, hope, 
and determination that is already generating measurable progress 
in the classroom. I can’t tell you how inspiring this visit was. Both 
teachers and students were so thankful for the opportunity to gath- 
er to create a much better learning environment. And today across 
the country, nearly 1,000 schools are undergoing similar trans- 
formations. And each year we will add more. 

This is tough work, controversial work, tough medicine. But 
when schools are not making progress, we have a moral obligation 
to demand dramatic change. Children cannot wait for an education. 
They can’t take a year or two off while administrators tinker 
around the edges. 
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Now, nothing about our proposal for reauthorization alters our 
historic commitment to serve populations that need extra support 
or hold schools accountable for the academic success of these stu- 
dents. That includes low-income children, students with disabil- 
ities, English language learners, rural students, and others. 

Our commitment to help the children who need the most support 
is stronger than ever. As our proposed 2012 budget shows, 84 per- 
cent of our funding is for formula programs like Title I and IDEA. 
In fact, we want to increase funding for both of these programs. 
But formula funding alone won’t move the needle fast enough. We 
also need to provide some incentives to States and districts and 
local communities to embrace new bold reforms. 

As you know, Congress gave us a unique opportunity to develop 
a State-level grant competition called Race to the Top. This pro- 
gram accounts for less than 1 percent of annual spending on K-12 
education in America but it has helped unleash more creativity, 
more change, more collaboration, more positive and productive ac- 
tivity at the State and the local level than any other program in 
history, and has done so by avoiding one-size-fits-all mandates and 
providing flexible funding that gives State and local leaders the op- 
portunity to develop comprehensive solutions on their own. 

And I want to work with you and with local leaders to design the 
next round of this program, a district-level competition that in- 
cludes a carve-out for rural school districts. Rural districts are ab- 
solutely willing to compete but they need a level playing field. And 
it is unfair to ask small districts, where school administrators are 
often doing double and even triple duty as coaches and bus drivers, 
to compete directly with large districts who might have full-time 
grant writers. 

I fully understand that competitive programs serve only a share 
of the student population, but the real measure of competitive pro- 
grams like Race to the Top is not the direct impact they have on 
students but rather the indirect impact they have on the entire sys- 
tem. A dozen States received funding from us, but 41 States raised 
standards. And that is a game-changing victory for the country and 
long term for our country’s economy. 

Our education system was designed more than a century ago and 
it has simply not changed with the times. It must change to pre- 
pare our students for the new century. We must try new ap- 
proaches of teaching, new ways of using technology, and better sys- 
tems of monitoring progress. The only way to get better results is 
by replacing what doesn’t work with what does. Competition can 
help drive innovation and take the best ideas from around the 
country to scale. And we must also have the will to change right 
here in Washington. I have said repeatedly, our Department must 
continue to support and encourage innovation, not force compli- 
ance. 

And we must continue to work together in a bipartisan way to 
rewrite the law. This requires real courage to move beyond our dif- 
ferences and to find common ground around basic principles of fair- 
ness and flexibility. 

We are more than halfway through another school year. Let’s 
challenge ourselves to give States and districts and communities 
the support and the flexibility they need before the start of the 
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next school year, and let’s do it with everyone at the table. Reform 
is most effective and sustainable when developed collaboratively 
with our teachers and the leaders. Race to the Top proved it. 

Our Denver conference last month was another step forward, and 
rewriting ESEA can further strengthen the relationship between 
policymakers and practitioners in our Nation’s classrooms. At the 
end of the day, the best way to make a difference in the classroom 
is with effective, well-supported teachers. The best way to achieve 
that is with stronger recruiting and training programs linked to 
rigorous teacher and principal evaluation systems. That work is 
underway all across America. And if we do our part by fixing the 
law, we can accelerate that progress. 

The urgency for change has never been greater. The plain fact 
is that America is stagnating while the rest of the world moves 
ahead of us. The plain fact is that to lead in a new century, we 
have no choice in this matter but to invest in education. No other 
issue is more critical to our economy, to our future, and to our way 
of life. 

And so I look forward to working with you in the coming months 
to meet this challenge and to renew our commitment to our chil- 
dren and their future by building the education system they des- 
perately need and deserve. Thank you so much. I am now happy 
to take your questions. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Thanks 
again for being with us, as the ranking member said, for the fourth 
time. Thanks again for your willingness to work with us in a bipar- 
tisan way. And thanks for your testimony. 

[The statement of Secretary Duncan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Arne Duncan, Secretary, 

U.S. Department of Education 

Chairman Kline, Ranking Member Miller, and Members of the Committee: 
Thank you for this opportunity to appear before this Committee to discuss President 
Obama’s education policy proposals and the fiscal year 2012 education budget. 

Our policies, including those embodied in the President’s budget, reflect our Ad- 
ministration’s dual commitments to reducing spending and becoming more efficient 
while investing to secure our future — and education is at the very top of the list 
of investments we must make. 

Education is the foundation of a free and democratic society. It is the blanket of 
security for the middle class and the path out of poverty for millions of Americans 
who continue to struggle because of the changing economy. 

Education gives immigrants and their children the chance to be productive citi- 
zens and contribute to our collective wealth. 

Education prepares students with disabilities to be full participants in our econ- 
omy and our communities. 

Education enables us — as a country — to compete in a global economy with other 
countries that are heavily investing in the preparation of the next generation of 
innovators and leaders in business. 

Education is not just an economic security issue — it’s a national security issue — 
which is why retired General Colin Powell, for example, devotes so much of his en- 
ergy to education. Last year, military leaders stood with me and called for more 
education funding because only one in four young high school graduates today is 
educationally and physically equipped to serve their country. 

Today, all across America, people are meeting the challenge of improving edu- 
cation in many different ways — from creating high-quality early learning programs, 
to raising standards, improving teacher quality, and aggressively closing achieve- 
ment gaps and increasing high school and college completion. 

While the federal government contributes less than 10 percent of K-12 funding 
nationally, our dollars play a critical role in promoting excellence and equity, pro- 
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tecting children at risk, and, more recently, supporting significant educational re- 
form at the state and local levels. 

In terms of reform, the last Administration focused on, among other areas, charter 
schools and performance pay — two programs that benefited my school system when 
I was CEO of the Chicago Public Schools. 

Our Administration has used competitive dollars to incentivize state and local 
educators to think and act differently. Our Administration’s Race to the Top pro- 
gram has prompted governors and educators to jointly embrace bold systematic re- 
forms. 

For example, 41 states and the District of Columbia have adopted higher stand- 
ards and several states have passed new laws and policies on teacher evaluation. 
Several states have altered their charter school laws and policies to foster the cre- 
ation of new learning models, all for the purpose of increasing student achievement. 

Race to the Top also prompted us to rethink the federal role. As I said, the depart- 
ment was established to promote excellence and equity in education and protect stu- 
dents most at risk. To that end, we have steadily boosted our commitment to for- 
mula programs like Title I and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, or 
IDEA. 

The federal government also has a long history of supporting higher education — 
from the land-grant colleges in the 19th century to the GI Bill and the Pell Grant 
program in the 20th. This budget would further increase our investments in higher 
education with further innovation, incentive and performance-funding for both stu- 
dent lending programs and incentives designed to foster reforms and innovations 
necessary to increase college completion. 

Today, our most critical role in pre-K through 12 education is in supporting re- 
form at the state and local level by providing flexibility and incentives — while hold- 
ing states and districts accountable in a fair, honest, and transparent way. In ful- 
filling this role, we must strike the right balance — providing as much freedom as 
possible to schools while ensuring that all children receive the services and supports 
they need to leave school prepared for college and career. 

Last week, at the request of Governor and National Governors Association Chair 
Christine Gregoire, we shared a series of documents with our nation’s governors 
outlining ways they can save costs, cut spending, and use existing flexibilities under 
federal law in ways that will best serve our students. We’re doing what we can to 
get out of the way of governors and local leaders who know what’s best for their 
students, but to truly make an impact, we need to fix the No Child Left Behind Act 
(NCLB). 

I have spent two years traveling the country, visiting many of your states and 
districts and talking with teachers and parents. As you all know, there is a lot of 
dissatisfaction with NCLB. Many people believe that the law goes too far with sanc- 
tions — mislabeling schools and issuing one-size-fits-all mandates tied to a chain of 
punitive sanctions that haven’t been working. 

NCLB was right to shine a bright light on achievement gaps and set a clear ex- 
pectation that all students must learn to the same standards. This has led to great 
progress in schools focusing more on the needs of English learners and students 
with disabilities and other at-risk students. But we need to raise the bar by ensur- 
ing that every student graduates from high school ready for college and a career. 
We need to move away from punitive measures based on a single test on a single 
day, and toward recognizing and rewarding schools and teachers based on growth 
and progress. And we need to give states and districts much more flexibility, while 
focusing interventions where they are most needed. 

To ensure an excellent education for every child, our focus must change from la- 
beling and punishing schools to preparing and supporting effective teachers and 
school leaders. We need rigorous state and local definitions of teacher effectiveness 
that consider student growth in significant part as well as other measures of in- 
structional practice and better teacher evaluation systems that inform professional 
development and practice. And we need to reorient decision-making in our schools 
around the simple question of how we ensure that every student has an effective, 
well-supported teacher. 

That’s why we are asking Congress to fix NCLB — and I look forward to working 
with you in the months ahead to do that. We’re now halfway through another school 
year, and we have an obligation to ensure that when the next school year begins, 
we’ve done our job to give states and communities the flexibility they need. 

Despite these concerns, as I travel the country I also hear a deep appreciation for 
the federal commitment to children and learning. Parents and educators are grate- 
ful for our support of science, technology, engineering and mathematics (collectively 
known as STEM) subjects. Americans know that — even in challenging fiscal times 
like these — we must prepare our young people to compete in tomorrow’s economy. 
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They know that — even as states face greater financial pressure than at any time 
in recent history — we cannot put our children at risk — so our budget reflects these 
aspirations and commitments. 

Overall, we are seeking a $2 billion increase in non-Pell spending. That includes 
increases in formula programs like Title I and the IDEA while maintaining pro- 
grams for English Learners and other at-risk populations such as rural, migrant, 
and homeless students. 

We are calling for a new round of Race to the Top funds, with which we would 
make grants directly to school districts rather than states, and include a carve-out 
for rural communities. We want to work with State and local leaders, including 
leaders of rural communities, and with the members of this committee as we design 
this program, as well as the Investing in Innovation fund, or i3, in a way that re- 
flects local needs. 

At their core, Race to the Top and i3 are about spurring reform by rewarding suc- 
cess and giving flexible funding to implement good ideas. Especially in a time of 
tight budgets, we need to make the most effective use of federal funds. Formula 
funds alone won’t drive the kind of transformational reform our education system 
needs — we need to combine a strong foundation of formula funding with targeted 
use of competitive grant funds. 

We want to continue to invest in innovation and research. We want to support 
a well-rounded education that includes the arts and foreign languages, literacy, 
STEM, and physical education. 

We want to strengthen the teaching profession in a number of ways and work 
harder to attract top students to pursue teaching careers. We want to attract effec- 
tive teachers into high-poverty schools and hard-to-staff subject areas and fill short- 
age areas by supporting teachers in obtaining dual certification in special education 
or English language acquisition. Also, we want to help states strengthen their early 
learning systems. 

And we are challenging states to boost college completion. Today, more than half 
of our young people who go to college fail to earn a degree. As a nation, we cannot 
sustain that any longer. 

In the 2010 budget enacted by Congress, we eliminated four programs saving 
$360 million. In our proposed 2012 budget, we propose eliminating 13 more pro- 
grams in order to save another $147 million. Together these savings would total 
more than $500 million annually — which is helping fund our other priorities. 

Mindful of the paperwork burdens we place on local school districts, we are pro- 
posing to consolidate 38 separate elementary and secondary education programs 
into 11 funding streams. These common-sense reforms will make it easier for school 
districts to focus on educating children, rather than bureaucratic compliance. And, 
as I mentioned, we are supporting governors in taking similar steps at the state 
level by providing guidance on how to spend federal funds flexibly and cut costs in 
a way that protects all students. 

We are also proposing to reduce our investment in career and technical education 
(CTE) — not because we don’t believe in CTE — but because we feel the current pro- 
gram is not getting the results we need. We are still seeking a billion dollars for 
CTE and we are committed to working with states to reform these programs to bet- 
ter prepare students to meet the needs of the new economy. We look forward to 
working with Congress to strengthen the program and improve its alignment with 
the education reform efforts at the core of our Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (ESEA) reauthorization proposal, so that the Perkins Act is a stronger vehicle 
for supporting the President’s 2020 college completion goal and the Department’s 
secondary school agenda. 

This year, we have also identified efficiencies in the student aid programs that, 
coupled with a change in Pell Grant policy, will help close a $20 billion shortfall 
in the Pell Grant program and save $100 billion over the next decade. Those savings 
mean that we can protect the $5,550 maximum Pell award and help millions of stu- 
dents and their families meet rising tuition costs. 

Those savings also mean that we can meet the skyrocketing demand for Pell 
Grants which has risen from less than 4 million grants in the year 2000 to a pro- 
jected 9.6 million grants next year. In the last two years alone, an additional 3 mil- 
lion students received Pell grants. 

In my view, this is a good problem to have. We need more young people and work- 
ers displaced by the recession going to college, and in this economy they desperately 
need our help. But we must do more to make sure that they finish college and earn 
their degrees and certificates. 

So, we share with you the responsibility for being efficient and smart in how we 
invest. But we share an even greater responsibility, which is to prepare the next 
generation to lead. 
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We share responsibility for the 20 million disadvantaged students served by Title 
I, the nearly 7 million students served by the IDEA, the 5 million English language 
learners, and the 16 million college students who benefit from student aid programs. 

In his State of the Union address, the President talked about winning the future. 
To emphasize the point, he announced his budget at an elementary school in Balti- 
more. He believes, as I do, that winning the future starts in the classroom. 

He also believes that government spends too much, and he has outlined more 
than a trillion dollars in deficit reduction over the next decade. This is an important 
national conversation that will take a great deal of time, energy, and thought. 

It will also take courage — real courage on the part of Congress and the Adminis- 
tration. We have to be truthful with each other and truthful with the American peo- 
ple about what is and isn’t working. We have to take the heat together for the cuts 
we are making. 

To win the future while cutting spending, we must be absolutely vigilant about 
how we invest and how we support reform at the state and local levels. We must 
be responsible in what we say and do, and we need to show results. 

Responsibility, reform, and results are the hallmarks of our budget and our Ad- 
ministration and the guiding principles as we move forward. 

I want to close by thanking Congress for your support of education over the last 
two years. Because of you, we protected millions of children in classrooms all across 
America from the greatest economic crisis since the depression. 

Because of you, we helped states and districts all across America advance their 
reform agendas, raise standards, and challenge the status quo. Because of you, a 
thousand underperforming schools have launched dramatic restructuring plans to 
improve the lives of children — and many more are in the process. 

Because of you, there is a greater determination than ever before to ensure that 
all of our children can compete in the global economy. And because of you, we face 
a brighter future and a greater prospect that the world we leave behind will be bet- 
ter than the one we inherited. 

So on behalf of 80 million students of all ages, their parents and our hard-working 
teachers, principals, and administrators — and all of the people of America who value 
education and recognize its importance — I thank you for your leadership. 

And now, I would be happy to take your questions. 



Chairman Kline. I was pleased to see in your budget an elimi- 
nation of some 13 programs. That is sort of a baby step in the right 
direction, I might say, because last week the GAO released a report 
that found there was widespread duplication, including around 80 
Federal programs focused on improving teacher quality. So even 
though your budget request consolidates some of this, my question 
is: Why didn’t you do more? Is it something you are still exploring? 
It just seems to me that one of the easiest things that we ought 
to be able to do, you in the administration, us here, is to eliminate 
much of this duplication. 

Secretary Duncan. It is a great point, and we have to continue 
to work across the administration on getting — many of these pro- 
grams aren’t actually in our Department — but in others we need to 
work better together. We are absolutely committed to doing that. 
We consolidated 38 programs to 11, which is a pretty significant 
step in the right direction. As you said, we eliminated about 13 
programs and we need to continue to do this hard work every sin- 
gle year. 

Chairman Kline. I look forward to continuing to work with you. 
I can assure you that we are looking at that here and we will con- 
tinue to do so. It is very important that you provide the leadership 
and the first step in administration in doing that. We will do our 
part but I appreciate that you made the first step. I was always 
hoping for a bigger step, and I hope that we will get to one of those. 

I have got a question for the record. I don’t expect you to answer 
it here now. But I am concerned that there has been some informa- 
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tion that has come to light, lately been reported much in the news 
about the gainful employment rules and some short-sellers and 
some contact with the Department. I am not going to put you on 
the spot here now, but we will be looking for an answer for the 
record. We will reach you later. 

Chairman Kline. One of my favorite subjects, and that is fund- 
ing for individuals with disabilities, Special Education. You may re- 
call that last year, the Department came forward with a $250 mil- 
lion increase that was labeled by one of my colleagues as “budget 
dust,” a view that I hardly concurred in. And this year, you have 
asked for $200 million, even less. And I will freely admit that this 
is a bipartisan problem where we say, Republicans and Democrats, 
that we need to do something to come closer to or to meet the Fed- 
eral Government’s — what I think is obligation of providing 40 per- 
cent of that extra funding. We are at about 17 percent now. So be- 
lieve me, I know that fiscal times are hard, but you were able to 
find $900 million more for Race to the Top and $350 million more 
for the Investing in Innovation Fund. 

And it just seems to me that our priorities aren’t right. We had 
an amendment on the floor during the continuing resolution to re- 
store money to Special Ed which I thought was mistakenly taken 
out. We didn’t all agree for the pay-for, so I know that that is hard. 
But it is where my priority is. And again, I appeal to the adminis- 
tration in your budget, in your setting priorities, to make that a 
higher priority. What are you thinking about that? 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. You and I first met discussing this. 

Chairman Kline. Very personal. 

Secretary Duncan. And I absolutely appreciate your passion on 
it. Again, it is one I acutely felt in Chicago with an unfunded liabil- 
ity there. So we are asking for significant increases. There is an ad- 
ditional $50 million on IDEA part C, for instance. We would love 
to do more. 

As you know these are very tough budget times. What I would 
argue to you or ask you to consider is that when we have States 
across the country raising standards and really raising the bar, 
every single child benefits, particularly those children where, his- 
torically, standards have been dummied down and those are stu- 
dents with disabilities. When we are asking to have every single 
high school graduate be college- and career-ready, the greatest 
beneficiaries are those students that historically haven’t had those 
kinds of opportunities, students with disabilities. 

So both through direct and indirect funding and by changing be- 
havior at the State and local level, I am convinced we have a much 
better chance to help every single child fulfill their potential re- 
gardless of ability or disability. 

Chairman Kline. And I applaud your passion and your deter- 
mination. And it is worthwhile for us to continue the discussion. I 
just know and everybody in this room knows that every school 
would benefit by Special Education funding. Some of these other 
things are controversial, not agreed to by everybody. Some benefit, 
some don’t benefit. But schools in this country are shifting money 
to meet the requirements of IDEA and increasing tensions among 
parents and other students. And I just would again encourage the 
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Department and the administration to take a look again at those 
priorities. And of course we will be doing that as we go forward. 

Secretary Duncan. Thank you. 

I have one more point. This is an important one. The conversa- 
tion is an important one. We are also challenging folks, so there 
are clearly unmet needs, significant unmet needs. We recognize 
that. We realize that. 

On the flip side, we are also challenging folks to think very cre- 
atively in this area. Let me give you a couple of examples. Many 
students who enter Special Education enter because they are la- 
beled learning disabled, LD. Many students get labeled that be- 
cause they weren’t taught how to read before third grade. So we 
are pushing folks very, very hard. And these often are minority 
boys, our black and brown boys. We are really pushing districts to 
embrace early literacy, to work hard with students who are having 
those difficulties. And if we teach them how to read to keep them 
out of Special Education — what is amazing to me, Mr. Chairman, 
is once a student enters Special Education they almost never exit. 
It stays with them for life. If we can do a much better job of pre- 
venting students from having that label early on — if they have sig- 
nificant needs, let’s do it. 

The other thing that we are looking at is transportation. We 
have children who are on a bus by themselves at about $35,000 a 
year. It would be much cheaper to buy that family three or four 
cars than to put them on one school bus every single year. So we 
need to increase funding, but we also need to really be thoughtful 
in are we being efficient in the use of scarce IDEA dollars. 

Chairman Kline. I am sure in many cases we are not. I concur 
there. But we are so far off. We are really, really far off in the 
funding. I am just asking that you will agree with that in terms 
of priority. 

I am way past my time. I yield back. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just on the last point, 
I think when I look around California at what some school districts 
are doing in the early screening programs — I think it is part C pro- 
grams, really simple dynamics — we are taking children that other- 
wise, almost out of default, would end up in Special Education are 
not. Some of it is the question of visual aids, glasses, what have 
you, some muscle coordination. The L.A. school district is showing 
a huge amount of promise in helping us reduce that. 

Mr. Secretary, as I said in my opening statement, and I think 
you confirmed it in your statement, we really have got to get to the 
reauthorization. When I listened to the last two panels in the two 
hearings that we had in this committee, we are now seeing a level 
of sort of dynamic movement in States and in districts, be they 
rural or be they large urban districts across this country, with the 
use of data that now not only allows them to tell the districts and 
the public how the children in those districts are doing, but also 
now to delineate how their teachers are doing, which classes need 
additional assistance, which individuals could use additional pro- 
fessional development. And we are really starting to make moves 
now on driving performance-based outcomes that we really didn’t 
have the capability to. We speculated about it, and a lot of people 
said that is what they were doing, and it kind of turned out that 
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wasn’t. But now with robust data systems, we really see the level 
of cooperation between principals and superintendents and class- 
room teachers on a real-time basis and being able to get the chil- 
dren in need on a real-time basis as opposed to waiting for October 
of the next year, you know, when kids have selected classes and 
moved to different schools and you start all over again. 

It seems to me that we have the ability to move away from this. 
As you said, one test on one day to judge a whole school system 
on that is really not an accurate reflection. Under the terms of No 
Child Left Behind, you really can’t reward the work of people who 
made remarkable improvements but will not reach AYP the way it 
has been set up by their State — it may have nothing to do with the 
school, but by the State to do that. 

I would hope that one of the things that comes out of this hear- 
ing is that we have to move. And I think we now have an ability 
to create a system of data that is transparent and, more impor- 
tantly, understandable to parents and to students and to teachers 
and to the community, that really then calls into question what is 
our role in monitoring and sort of the lever-pulling that we have 
done over the last 30 years to really be able to back out of some 
of that; because I think if the data is properly collected, if it is 
properly published, communities will stand in on our behalf. 

You know, the best economic driver in the community is a good 
school system. The Real Estate Association will tell you what the 
first question is families ask: What district is this home in? 

So I think we have a chance to provide some substitution for 
what has been, you know, a tough Federal role for good reason. 
There were a lot of kids who were invisible. They are no longer in- 
visible and they are not going to go back to being invisible. So I 
would just hope that we could figure out how we get the train on 
the tracks here, because I think there are very substantial im- 
provements that could be made and really allow the dynamics that 
we are now seeing taking place in a lot of mixed districts across 
the country on behalf of students and their performance and their 
outcomes. 

Secretary Duncan. I couldn’t agree more. And I am hopeful. I ob- 
viously have extraordinary respect for your long-term commitment 
to this. I have a great working relationship with the chairman. The 
Senate is working very, very hard on this. And I think for all the 
silliness we sometimes see here in Washington, this can be the one 
issue that we come together behind and do the right thing for chil- 
dren and for the economy. So I am very, very hopeful. Again, I feel 
the urgency. I want to go into the school year with a much, much 
better law, with this law fixed. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Petri. 

Mr. Petri. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have several 
narrow questions I would like permission to submit to the Sec- 
retary for a written response rather than using up my time. 

Chairman Kline. Without objection. 

Mr. Petri. First of all, in my part of the world, a lot of citizens 
are quite surprised to find what a small fraction of local K-12 edu- 
cation budgets actually come from the Federal Government. It is in 
the middle single digits in most of the districts. 
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Secretary Duncan. It is 8 to 10 percent, usually. 

Mr. Petri. Yes. Even a little lower in some of the districts. In 
our State and district, as is all over the country, we have our share 
of poverty, but we have joint school districts. And as a result, that 
kind of moves things towards the average, and the money doesn’t 
follow the student. So we have a lot of poor kids who aren’t getting 
help from programs that are designed normally to help poor stu- 
dents. And the districts, as a result, have an extra burden placed 
on them that they don’t have the resources to meet. 

Do you have any ideas, or are there things that we could do to 
try to better fund — direct funding better toward the students who 
in fact are poverty students and who have need, rather than to the 
districts in which they may happen to reside? 

Secretary Duncan. Well, I think when you have scarce resources, 
as we do, and every district around the country will tell you these 
are the toughest budget times we have had in a long time, we have 
to make sure we are getting a great bang for our buck, that we are 
getting great results. So whether it is following the money down to 
the child, whether it is looking at how those investments are being 
made, we have to ask those questions. And whether it is Title I dol- 
lars that you are referring to, whether it is IDEA dollars that the 
chairman is speaking about, we have to make sure that every sin- 
gle scarce taxpayer dollar is having an impact on children. 

Tough budget times are not things you welcome, but it is also a 
time to reevaluate your priorities. And if districts are doing things 
that aren’t having an impact, you have to make tough cuts. You 
have to make tough calls to stop doing those and put those scarce 
dollars where they are making a difference. So if that money is get- 
ting lost in the bureaucracy or not really helping poor students be 
successful academically and break cycles of poverty because they 
are getting a great education, we have to challenge that status quo. 

Mr. Petri. Our problem is that the district doesn’t qualify be- 
cause it may have 20 percent of kids who are in poverty, but it is 
not getting funding because it doesn’t have 70 percent or 80 per- 
cent or the whole district doesn’t fit within the quality. I think it 
would be much more equitable to count the number of people who 
qualify, as we do with the school lunch program, for example, or 
things like that and let the money go to — not follow the student in- 
dividually, necessarily — there are some problems with that — but go 
to the district in which they reside rather than disqualifying the 
district if it doesn’t reach a certain threshold. 

Secretary Duncan. I understand the point. I have got it. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Petri. The other complaint we have is, as you can imagine, 
with a relatively small percentage of dollars coming from the Fed- 
eral Government, in the single digits, the stovepiping or siloing of 
all these different programs really means either you can’t really ef- 
fectively utilize many of the smaller ones or you lack any flexibility 
in tailoring the dollars to local needs by consolidating them in a 
way you could actually get something done. 

Is there anything we can do to provide low funding districts with 
a little more flexibility? Or somehow allow people to manage the 
resources to actually do a better job? 
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Secretary Duncan. Absolutely. And I encourage you to please 
keep pushing us very hard on this. So we talked about consoli- 
dating 38 programs down to 11. That means a lot less stovepiping. 
It means much more accessible pools of funds, funds to districts. 

We met with all the Governors in the past week. We actually 
handed out a document which we can give to you that talks about 
existing flexibility that isn’t always used, and then, obviously, our 
whole goal in reauthorizing ESEA is to provide much more flexi- 
bility than what exists today. So there are a number of steps we 
have taken, are taking in the right direction. 

I had great conversations with Governors and local superintend- 
ents on this. And I think if we can reauthorize together, we can 
take another very dramatic step in that direction. And again, for 
me, the huge trade-off in all of this is where we are raising stand- 
ards. We have seen where we have a high bar — I want to hold folks 
accountable to that bar, but give them a lot more room to get there, 
get out of their micromanagement. 

And I think that is the trade-off that you are seeing around the 
country that is the right thing for children and the right thing for 
education. And continue to push us hard to find ways to be more 
flexible, to be more innovative, to be less stovepipey. And if folks 
can spend less time dealing with us in the bureaucracy and more 
time teaching children to read, that would be a really good thing. 

Mr. Petri. We have met the enemy and it is us, because we have 
a lot of groups who naturally are concerned that some money is set 
aside for this need or that need, and it has been impossible to re- 
sist here. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman’s time 
has expired. Mr. Kildee. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is a pleasure to have you here. Currently we 
measure school performance based upon student achievement on 
required State reading and mathematic assessments. What other 
indicators could be used to expand accountability and measure stu- 
dent growth? We talk about growth models. Could attendance be 
one of the factors we could measure? Graduation? Aside from the 
number of students involved in attendance and graduation, that 
may have a cumulative effect upon the attitude within that school. 
Could there be other measures in which we can determine the 
progress of a school? 

Secretary Duncan. Absolutely. So I think at the end of the day, 
graduation rates are hugely important. I think all of you know now 
we have about a 25 percent dropout rate in this country. That is 
economically unsustainable and it is morally unacceptable. High 
school dropouts today have no chance, none, to get a good paying 
job to support their family. So we have to look at graduation rates. 

Longer term, we have to look at what happens after graduation. 
Are folks going to 2-year community colleges, 4-year universities, 
trade, technical vocational training? Are they persevering? Were 
they really ready? I keep saying we have to get higher education 
out of the remediation business. In many communities, 30, 40, 50 
percent of students who actually graduate from high school are 
taking remedial classes in college because they weren’t really 
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ready. We were lying to them. So looking at perseverance beyond 
high school is very important. 

Attendance rates are what I call a huge leading indicator of what 
is going to happen. If you want to identify high school dropouts, 
look at kindergarten attendance rates. And where you have stu- 
dents missing — you know, 90 percent on a test sounds good; 90 per- 
cent attendance means that student is missing 18 days on a 180- 
school-day year. That is a month of school they are missing. So if 
you want to increase the outcomes, you have to look at attendance 
rates. 

We want to put out there, we should ask teachers and ask stu- 
dents how they feel about the school. Do they feel supported? Is 
there an adult they can talk to? I think those kinds of climate sur- 
veys can be a great indicator. There has been pretty significant re- 
search that where there is a climate of trust in schools, you see in- 
novation and creativity. When there is a significant distrust 
amongst administrators and staff, students’ needs aren’t being met. 
So I think there are multiple indicators and we should be looking 
at them both as leading and lagging indicators to better ascertain 
how schools are moving. 

Mr. Kildee. Can we write that into a law so the States will have 
that guidance and be assured that somehow we will let them meas- 
ure those things? 

Secretary Duncan. Well I think we have the flexibility now, and 
I am not sure they should be held accountable for every single one 
of these, but schools that are really smart in terms of driving stu- 
dent achievement are looking at discipline issues, are looking at 
truancy, or are looking at those things. So we can have a discussion 
of how it fits into it. 

Just to give one more anecdote, the school we were at Friday, 
Miami Central High School, in its first year of a turnaround, so no 
test scores yet, no new graduating classes, but in 1 year discipline 
problems have gone down 60 percent. That is a pretty good leading 
indicator that that school is going in the right direction. There are 
still huge challenges, still a long way to go. But when you have a 
60 percent reduction in discipline challenges, it makes me very, 
very hopeful about where that school is going. 

Mr. Kildee. Could we assign a certain percentage of how we 
would evaluate that attendance or the graduation, certain percent- 
age of their total score to give them some incentive to work on 
that? Because some schools don’t do a good job. 

Secretary Duncan. There is a huge variation in these things. I 
am not sure if we should assign a percentage or not. But again, 
getting schools focused on what I call these leading indicators — at- 
tendance, truancy, discipline issues, trust, collaboration — those 
leading indicators are hugely predictive of where schools are going 
and getting much better focus. Again, my point, sharing best prac- 
tices when folks are doing creative things to reduce truancy, to re- 
duce dropouts and keep students more engaged, we need to rep- 
licate and build upon those best practices and reward that. We 
don’t provide any rewards now in the current law. That has to 
change. 
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Mr. Kildee. Let me ask you this. Can we address the fact that 
a subgroup may keep a school from achieving AYP without neglect- 
ing our responsibilities for those students who are in the subgroup? 

Secretary Duncan. We can address that. Again, to me, it is so 
important that we take care of every single child. But if you have, 
sometimes literally, one or two children in one subgroup who are 
struggling, let’s get them the help they need, let’s give them the 
support they need, let’s really look at what is going on during 
school, after school, at home. What can we do to help those stu- 
dents be successful? 

But with the current law, you have to provide tutoring for the 
whole school. Like in a 1,500 children school, 1,498 might be doing 
pretty well. Let’s target those scarce resources on the handful of 
children who need the help. So we can be much more thoughtful, 
have just much greater commonsense sense if we fix this law work- 
ing together. 

Mr. Kildee. I appreciate the answer very much. Thanks a lot, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mrs. 
Biggert. 

Mrs. Biggert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And welcome, Sec- 
retary Duncan. It is nice to see you again. 

I hope I can make my question short. You have the Race to the 
Top program, and I think that came in where really the members 
of this committee did not really have much to do with it. It was 
kind of started and then presented to us. And I think that has 
bothered some of us. And then the competition that a lot of the 
States went through, and two were chosen and then ten were cho- 
sen. But it seems to be — and I didn’t realize that there are so many 
States that are also adopting a lot of those reforms and moving 
ahead with them, even though they were not awarded any funding 
for it. And particularly, one of them was Illinois. And I didn’t real- 
ize how much in depth that they had gone into it and how they 
were working with it. 

How is that program going to work with the K-12 reauthoriza- 
tion? Is there going to be kind of a melding? Are we going to use 
the practices, the reforms for Race to the Top? 

Secretary Duncan. So what we are seeing, again, it is so impor- 
tant I emphasize that we have heard repeatedly that Federal 
spending is 8 to 10 percent. And for less than 1 percent of what 
we spend on K-12, we had 41 States adopt college- and career- 
ready standards. For the first time in this country, a child in Mas- 
sachusetts and a child in Illinois and a child in Mississippi are 
going to be held to the same standard. And I can’t overemphasize 
how important that is long term for our children and for our coun- 
try. 

We have 44 States working together in two different consortiums 
on the next generation of assessments. We had about 3 dozen 
States remove barriers to innovative schools. We had some 
States — I learned this coming to Washington; I didn’t know it be- 
fore. We had some States that had laws on the books that make 
it illegal, that prohibited the linking of student achievement and 
teacher effectiveness. All those laws are gone. So the benefits went 
way beyond the dozen or so States that receive money. 
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Moving forward, if we are fortunate to receive another round of 
Race to the Top funding, we want to focus on the district level. We 
are seeing dramatic breakthroughs at the State level. We want to 
continue to have districts move in the right direction. And that is 
just one set of resources. 

The Investing in Innovations fund is all about scaling up best 
practices at the local level. We were able to fund about 49 of those. 
We had 1,700 applicants from around the country, this huge out- 
pouring of creativity. We want to replicate Geoffrey Canada’s work 
and the Harlem Children’s Zone, the community-level Promise 
Neighborhoods Initiative. So playing at the community level, at the 
district level, and the State level, we think we can continue to get 
these kinds of transformational breakthroughs that frankly we 
haven’t seen for far too long in this country. 

Mrs. Biggert. Do you think that all the K-12 — and the reauthor- 
ization will involve a lot of that, and I know there are also concerns 
about national standards. Now, you talk about coalitions of States. 
So you are not going to become the superintendent of public edu- 
cation, and we are not going to be the school board? 

Secretary Duncan. Absolutely not. Zero interest in that. And it 
would be a step in the wrong direction. This is all about States vol- 
untarily working together. This has all been driven by courageous 
Governors, Republican, Democratic, courageous State school chief 
officers saying, we are tired of lying to children. We are tired of 
dumbing-down standards. 

And not to take one more second, but this one, Congresswoman 
Biggert, is so important to me personally, because you and I come 
from one of those States that dummies-down standards. The stand- 
ards got reduced not because it is good for children or good for edu- 
cation, but because it is good for politicians. And I am so thankful 
that Illinois is amongst those States that have raised standards 
and we are going to get out of the business of lying to children. We 
are going to tell them the truth in third grade and fifth grade and 
eighth grade and 11th grade. Are they truly college- and career- 
ready? And when I ran the Chicago Public Schools, we frankly 
stopped paying attention to a lot of what the State was doing, be- 
cause we thought it was standing in the way of where we needed 
to go for our children. 

Mrs. Biggert. And just one more quick question and that is on 
the homeless children, which you know I have worked a lot on. And 
I think the definition of “homeless” in the education agency is so 
important. And HUD has not quite gotten all of the same stand- 
ards, so that we are seeing so many young, you know, from first 
to sixth, so many of the children are in these homeless shelters and 
are not really getting the education that they need. 

Secretary Duncan. You have been a passionate advocate on this 
issue. I appreciate it so much. And as you know, unfortunately, the 
number of homeless students and homeless families is rising pretty 
significantly. I have a tremendous working relationship with Sec- 
retary Donovan at HUD. He has been a great, great partner in a 
whole host of areas and is doing some really creative things. I abso- 
lutely promise you to continue to work with him on this specific 
issue. 

Mrs. Biggert. I appreciate it. I yield back. 
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Chairman Kline. Thank you very much. Mr. Andrews, you are 
recognized. 

Mr. Andrews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome, Mr. Secretary. Welcome back. And thank you for your 
continuing accessibility and openness to ideas. It is very much ap- 
preciated. 

I share Chairman Kline’s opinion that there is a better way for 
us to get to our common goal on gainful employment of assuring 
taxpayers and students that we are getting value for the dollar, 
and urge you to continue working with us, as you have. And I am 
appreciative for that. 

I want to ask you about some questions on No Child Left Behind 
and what I hope is an equally collaborative effort to improve that 
law. Are you in favor of instituting a growth model for measuring 
AYP? 

Secretary Duncan. Absolutely. We have to focus on growth and 
gain. And I am happy to go into some depth about why that is im- 
portant. But that is critically important to moving the country in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Andrews. Okay. I think that is something there is an awful 
lot of common ground on. 

Secondly, on No Child Left Behind, your Department has been 
extremely helpful in calling together leading educators in distance 
learning and online learning, for which we are appreciative. I won- 
der what your thoughts were about including on the menu of school 
improvement options high-quality, duly accredited, online learning 
as one of the options that schools could look at when they are in 
the needs improvement category. 

Secretary Duncan. It is a conversation we can absolutely have. 
It is just interesting; this morning I met with a number of the lead- 
ing tech executives from around the country. And you know this as 
well as I do, that it is so interesting to me that this is another 
area, frankly, where education has lagged. Technology has trans- 
formed how we do business, it has transformed how we interact so- 
cially, it is leading to democracy around the world. And education, 
it is touched but is not profoundly changed. And I think technology, 
distance learning, engaging students not 6 hours a day, 5 days a 
week, but 24/7. 

The school we were at yesterday with the President and Melinda 
Gates, they are sending home assignments on cell phones. 

Mr. Andrews. Actually, the one thing that may get our kids to 
stop looking at their phones all the time. It is a pretty good idea. 

Secretary Duncan. So I think we have been far too slow in edu- 
cation to learn and get the benefits of engaging students in dif- 
ferent ways. And I think technology can play a huge role, particu- 
larly in tough economic times, of getting much better results. 

Mr. Andrews. Many of the districts that aren’t making AYP 
aren’t making it because of deficiencies in Special Education. And 
there are two takes on why that is. The first is the schools aren’t 
doing a good enough job in raising the achievement of classified 
kids. The second is the standards are really inappropriate for those 
children. Where would you like to see us go on treating Special 
Education under No Child Left Behind? 
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Secretary Duncan. Well, let me just say and repeat what I said 
in my statement, is I give the current NCLB law great credit for 
shining a spotlight on English language learners, on homeless stu- 
dents, on students with special needs. I think those are students 
who far too often got swept under the rug. And this idea of 
disaggregating data and looking at achievement gaps I am laser- 
like focused on, and we will absolutely continue. The bar, histori- 
cally, far too often was lowered for students with special needs. I 
am all about raising the bar. I am all about raising expectations 
and holding schools, districts, States, accountable for much better 
outcomes for young people. 

At the end of the day, it is not about this test score or that test 
score. If you look at unemployment rates for students who have 
special needs, once they leave, they are devastatingly high. And 
this is about having every single child, again regardless of ability 
or disability, have a chance to fulfill their potential. 

Mr. Andrews. One of things I worry about is that it can actually 
add to the stigma of a special needs child if a child is held to an 
unrealistic set of expectations. And again, I am with you. I want 
that child to absolutely reach every ounce of potential he or she 
has. But if schools begin to feel like they are not hitting AYP be- 
cause of unrealistic standards on Special Ed, I think it actually 
adds to the stigma for those children, which I don’t think we want 
to do. 

Secretary Duncan. Another reason to fix the law. 

Mr. Andrews. Yes. Finally, just very quickly, the chairman made 
reference to the increase in education spending since you took over. 
If you had to guess — and if you want to do it for the record, go 
ahead — what percentage of that increase has gone into college 
scholarships, teachers of reading and math, direct services to chil- 
dren and students, and what percentage has been overhead? 

Secretary Duncan. I don’t have hard numbers. I would just say 
that my general principle is we have to continue to reduce over- 
head at our level, at the State level, at the local level. We have to 
get scarce resources to classrooms. We have to get scarce resources 
to the children in the communities who need the most help. 

I think other countries — I have spent a lot of time studying the 
data of higher performing countries, and it is fascinating to look at 
the lessons learned. One of the things many of the high-performing 
countries have done is they have done an infinitely better job of 
closing the achievement gaps, of working with disadvantaged and 
poor children. 

Mr. Andrews. I would just also note that they have done a bet- 
ter job at investing more in education than we have in some cases. 
And I thank the chairman and yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Dr. Foxx. 

Ms. Foxx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for being here 
today, Mr. Duncan. We appreciate it. I want to ask you a question 
also about expenditures. But before I ask the question, I want to 
say that I hope you will answer the question without implying 
something, as you did a little while ago. 

You answered Mrs. Biggert’s question, I think, by saying you 
have reduced 38 programs to 11 in the Department. However, you 
failed to mention that you have not cut any spending as a result 
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of doing that. You have no savings in reducing those departments. 
You are continuing to spend the same amount of money, or even 
more. So I have related questions. 

Number one, we have spent about $2 trillion in the Department 
of Education I believe since Title I was implemented, and yet we 
have seen reading scores go down. We have seen all kinds of scores 
go down. You can see it on the chart there. You see how spending 
has gone up, and yet we have achieved nothing. Do you have a sin- 
gle program in the Department of Education that you can point to 
measurable results as a result of spending from the Federal Gov- 
ernment? Can you prove anything has come out of one dollar of 
spending from the Federal Government? 

Secretary Duncan. Well, I don’t think I can prove one dollar of 
spending did this. I can tell the outcomes for students with special 
needs have improved significantly. Outcomes for students who are 
English language learners have improved significantly. We are an 
investor. We are a co-investor at the State and local level. Again, 
only 8 to 10 percent of the money comes from us. Still huge gaps 
there. Still unacceptable gaps. But those have gone in the right di- 
rection. 

So I think we have to continue to invest — your initial point is ab- 
solutely right. At a time when the President is asking to flat line 
domestic spending at a very tough budget time, he is asking for a 
$2 billion increase in education spending. And he fundamentally 
believes, and I absolutely share the belief, that we have to invest, 
we have to educate our way to a better economy and better early 
childhood education, K-12 reform, more access to Pell grants. 

Ms. Foxx. Let me stop you, though. Tell me where you have had 
success that justifies that — other than in special needs. You have 
pointed that out, but can you point to Federal dollars creating the 
success? That is what I am asking. 

Secretary Duncan. Again, we don’t just fund any one program 
ourselves. We co-invest with States and local districts. But there 
are lots of places — not just special needs, but Title I schools where 
you are seeing remarkable results. I can point you to hundreds and 
hundreds of schools that are 99 percent poor, 99 percent minority, 
where 95 percent of young people are graduating and going to col- 
lege, preparing to be successful. And our resources are helping to 
create those opportunities. Absolutely. 

Ms. Foxx. I will wait to get some specific information from you. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady yields back. Ms. Woolsey, you 
are recognized. 

Ms. Woolsey. Mr. Secretary, can you give us a little bit more. 
I have two subjects I am going to try — 2-1/2 and 2-1/2 minutes on 
each. Is there more detail you can provide us regarding rewriting 
of ESEA and how we are going to fund through State and local 
education agencies the proposed effective teaching and learning for 
a well-rounded education program? I am specifically interested in 
core subjects like music and arts and worried that they will be 
grouped with other non-tested subjects and hoping that each sub- 
ject will get their own share of Federal funds so that schools will 
actually have an incentive to educate the whole child. 
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Secretary Duncan. Great question. And it is arguably the biggest 
complaint I have heard as I have traveled the country from stu- 
dents themselves and parents and teachers, is a narrowing of the 
curriculum under NCLB. And I have heard it urban, rural, subur- 
ban, you name it. So we actually want to invest about a billion dol- 
lars behind what we call a well-rounded education. And I think 
reading and math are fundamental, are foundational. But science, 
social studies, history, foreign language, environmental literacy, fi- 
nancial literacy, dance, drama, art, music, physical education, art 
students desperately need and deserve a well-rounded curriculum, 
well-rounded education and we want to put a billion dollars behind 
that. 

And let me just say one more thing. To me it is so important that 
it not happen just in high school, but it happens as first and second 
and third graders. So our students start to develop their sense of 
self esteem, they start to figure out what their passions are. And, 
if we are serious about reducing dropout rates and having many 
more students be successful and be engaged and closing the 
achievement gap, we have to do it through a well-rounded edu- 
cation. 

Ms. Woolsey. That is good to hear. Second subject. I would like 
to talk about — and I am really pleased that in the President’s 
budget request, he has asked for $150 million for Promise Neigh- 
borhoods. This is an issue that is very important to me and has 
been for a long time because so many of our kids go to school not 
ready to learn. And we know they go to school hungry, they need 
medical care. They don’t have help with their homework. So tell me 
how is this program going and how are we encouraging more 
schools and communities to come together so that they actually can 
provide these community services and have them located at the 
school site or someplace convenient? 

Secretary Duncan. So like Race to the Top, like Investing in In- 
novation Fund, I am just absolutely convinced that Promise Neigh- 
borhoods has unleashed this huge amount of creativity. We funded 
this past year about 20 communities for planning grants. We had 
over 300 communities apply. So you have folks coming together, 
nonprofits, social service agencies, faith-based institutions, K-12 
districts, higher education, coming together saying our children de- 
serve so much better. I desperately wish we could have funded 200 
of those 300. We had money to do 20. So the $150 million we are 
requesting from Congress will help us move from planning towards 
implementation. We will open that up to the country. And I prom- 
ise you we are going to have hundreds and hundreds of applicants. 
We only want to work in our Nation’s most distressed communities 
and to give those children a chance to get a great education, to 
rally the entire community behind that effort. And again, just like 
Race to the Top, obviously the vast majority of communities we 
were unfortunately unable to fund in planning. Many of them are 
moving forward without our dollars. Brought them to the table, 
brought them outside their comfort zone, they are working to- 
gether. And that, in and of itself, has been absolutely invaluable. 

Ms. Woolsey. And I am sure you are able to track how much 
is saved in the long run by providing these services close at home. 
So I think I have time for one more subject and that is STEM edu- 
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cation for girls and minorities, Mr. Secretary. And we know young 
girls and minorities are losing interest in science and math at a 
much too young an age. They are not choosing to pursue more ad- 
vanced classes in high school or careers in these fields. How do you 
plan and how do you propose effective teaching and learning for 
science technology, engineering and mathematics programs? How 
are we going to increase this interest? Because that is the future 
of our country. 

Secretary Duncan. Yesterday the President and I and Melinda 
Gates were at TechBoston, which is an amazing high school in Bos- 
ton. The vast majority of children live below the poverty line, come 
from very tough communities. 95 percent — huge graduation rates. 
The vast majority of graduates are going on to college. An amazing 
STEM focus. So there is a $206 million budget for effective teach- 
ing and learning to support the STEM area. We have $80 million 
specifically to help prepare and retain STEM teachers. There is a 
$185 million request for new presidential teaching fellowship pro- 
gram that would help talented students who attend top tier teacher 
preparation programs to go into a high needs field like STEM. We 
have a huge focus on STEM through the Investing in Innovation 
Fund. And we want to put many more resources into R&D to con- 
tinue to learn in this area. 

But at the end of the day, the President has given us a simple 
challenge. He wants us to recruit, attract and retain 100,000 new 
STEM teachers as we move forward. We have this baby boomer 
generation retiring. The only way we do a better job of reaching 
women and girls is making sure we have many more teachers — 
again, not just in high school, but in those primary grades who 
have a passion and a love for STEM education, working through 
traditional pathways to increase that number. I am also a big fan 
of alternative certification. I want more folks who know chemistry, 
who know biology, who know physics coming in to do this work. 
And we want to fund places that are going to be innovative in 
bringing in that next generation. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. Well, we look forward to working with you on 
that. 

Chairman Kline. The gentlelady’s time has expired. I am always 
so excited when I hear you talk about alternative certification. Dr. 
Roe is recognized. 

Mr. Roe. Thank you. And I want to thank the Secretary for 
being here. This is the fourth time and I have seen you, more than 
any of the other Secretaries and I appreciate your passion for what 
you do — I truly mean that — and what you try to do and did some 
great things in Chicago. 

I have a son that lives there. He speaks very highly of you. So 
thank you for that. You have probably one of the hardest jobs in 
America, I think. One of the things that I have done when I have 
gone to rural East Tennessee where I live is go see my teachers. 
I thought doctors were frustrated. You are go get 40 or 50 teachers 
together and you are going to get your ears pinned back. Part of 
the reason is because in all of the bureaucracy that we have cre- 
ated, that — the hoops they have to jump. And remember I am in 
a Race to the Top State, Tennessee. We were 1 of the 2 States that 
were selected. And we are in the process — I had the teachers ex- 
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plain to me, what does this Race to the Top mean to you and how 
is it helping you when you are teaching in the first grade, when 
you are teaching in the second and third grade. 

I really couldn’t get a good explanation from the teacher who was 
actually being observed. And this is the graph that I think that 
concerns me the most. We are going to have an 11 percent increase 
in spending as proposed in this budget. And I was a mayor of John- 
son City, Tennessee before I came here. And you are absolutely cor- 
rect, there were days if I could have written the Federal Govern- 
ment a check for the money they sent and put into the 1 percent 
we got in our community because the city, the county and the State 
put the money in — it was a very small amount. But the teachers 
spend an inordinate amount of time qualifying. This is the graph 
that bothers me. Right here is the increase in Federal spending 
and yet the outcomes — we are not getting anything for our money. 
So I think the accountability — and right here when you see more 
and more and more spending, but we are not getting any results 
for it. 

Secretary Duncan. So, a couple of thoughts. First of all, I think 
Tennessee has a chance to not just transform education in the 
State, but to help lead the country where we need to go. I have tre- 
mendous confidence in your new governor. He is passionate on this 
issue. He just, in the past couple of days, appointed a new State 
superintendent who is a nontraditional candidate, Kevin Huffman, 
who I have tremendous respect for and actually met with him ear- 
lier. I think he is going to do a great job. So I am very, very hopeful 
about where the State can go and where the State can help to lead 
the country. 

On your historical point sort of for the country, does more dollars 
absolutely equate to better outcomes? Of course not. So to me what 
we try to drive from day one is this combination of investment, but 
investment not in the status quo, investment in reform. And 
whether that is at the early childhood level, whether it is at K-12 
reform, whether it is trying to increase access and completion rates 
at the higher end, it can’t be investment in the status quo with a 
25 percent dropout rate. 

Mr. Roe. I think Congresswoman Woolsey may have mentioned 
it. But I think if a child can’t read by the third or fourth grade — 
I mean, all the teachers that were patients of mine through the 
years could predict who was going to drop out by the 4th grade. 
And if we can do that, then that is where we ought to emphasize 
instead of worrying about all these other things. Because if you are 
never going to graduate, you know that by the time you are 10 
years old, that is where you need to invest the money. 

The other frustration I had in hearing something was we have 
96,000 schools in America. I think I heard this testimony last year 
or the year before last. And 2,000 of those account for 50 percent 
of our dropouts. 

Secretary Duncan. So a couple of thoughts. Your basic point on 
early investment I couldn’t agree with more. If we can have our ba- 
bies, our 3- and 4-year-olds enter kindergarten ready to read and 
ready to learn with their socialization skills intact gives us a great 
opportunity. Also, we have to invest early and try and level playing 
fields. I just urge you not to give up on those children who are be- 
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hind. I spent a lot of time in Chicago working in a tough commu- 
nity with teenagers who started way behind and just hadn’t had 
the opportunity and caught up pretty quickly when challenged and 
with real support. It is much tougher work. I would love to get us 
all out of the catch-up business. And we have to do much better 
at the early side. But where students don’t have those opportuni- 
ties, we still need to provide a chance for them to get better. 

Mr. Roe. I totally agree. I think one of the other things that I 
have with this frustration is that so many teachers — half of our 
teachers who graduate from college don’t teach in 5 years. And 
there is a reason for that. And I think part of the reason is — well, 
there are many reasons I am sure. But all the paperwork that real- 
ly doesn’t add anything to the classroom, I am very frustrated 
about that. 

Secretary DUNCAN. Again, I just urge you to hold us accountable 
and push us. Everywhere I go, I ask teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, State superintendents, tell us what we are doing to get 
in your way, tell us what requirements — there is a series of report- 
ing requirements that were duplicative that we have already 
changed. We are trying to get better here. But if you think about 
the teacher, they are hit at the local level, the district, they are hit 
at the State, they are hit by us. It is too much. And we are trying 
to lead by example. And again, the more you can challenge us to 
get rid of duplicative or nonhelpful paperwork, we have to do that. 
We have to do that. 

Mr. Roe. Thank you. I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Hinojosa. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Secretary Duncan, it 
is always a pleasure to have you testify before our committee. I 
commend you and the President for the tremendous work that you 
all are doing investing in education these couple of years that you 
have been heading the Department of Education. I want to ask my 
question that is easy and doesn’t cost much money, and that is, 
that there are some school districts in the Great State of Texas 
that start school early August, not after Labor Day. And you spoke 
about increasing school average days of attendance above 90 per- 
cent, maybe 95, 97, which is being done today in some of my school 
districts in my congressional district. So I know it is doable. But 
if we could give the flu shots to the students in early August as 
well as the teachers and maybe even the staff that serve them in 
the cafeteria and drive the bus, I think that we have fewer children 
getting sick and more being able to attend. That should be easy 
and the same cost that we do it in August versus doing in October. 
Is that something you can support? 

Secretary Duncan. Absolutely. And I have worked very, very 
closely with Secretary Sebelius on a number of health-related 
issues and H1N1. I thought she did a remarkable job. And if we 
can get students’ immunizations earlier, it makes all the sense in 
the world. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I will send you a memo to this effect because we 
need it in Texas. I also want to say that I believe that our Nation 
must do more to expand accessibility and affordability to be able 
to access higher education. What is your vision for HSIs, HBCUs, 
TCUs and other MSIs? What types of outcomes do you expect for 
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the next 10 years? And what is your time line for the upcoming 
STEM grant competition? 

Secretary Duncan. So our HSIs, our HBCUs can’t simply sur- 
vive. We have to help them thrive. And so we continue to invest 
very significantly in them. Obviously the Pell grant increases are 
very significant to those populations. We direct fund HSIs and 
HBCUs and have increased that funding over time. We want to put 
in place the Hawkins Scholarship Program, about $40 million, to 
get great teachers coming out of the HSIs. 

And so many of our teachers of color come through HSIs and 
HBCUs and I desperately want a much more diverse teacher work- 
force than we have today. Our teachers, our administrators don’t 
reflect the amazing diversity of our Nation’s students. We are to 
work on that. So we are going to continue to invest very signifi- 
cantly in HSIs and HBCUs. And I see them as real partners in 
driving where we need to go. The final thing I will say is I have 
visited a number of them and continue to go out to recruit more 
teachers of color to come into education because I think frankly, 
many traditional schools of education haven’t shown much cre- 
ativity or leadership in this area. 

And obviously HSIs and HBCUs are a natural phenomenal pipe- 
line of great teacher talent for our Nation’s classrooms. 

Mr. Hinojosa. I commend you what you have done in this last 
2 years in increasing that funding because it definitely exceeds 
what we did in 1946 with the GI bill. So I commend you. But now 
we need a timeline to be able to get into the competition and get 
to that money and recruit students into colleges. The last question, 
if I still have time, would be that I reintroduced H.R. 778, the 
Graduation Promise Act because I believe that we must invest and 
transform our Nation’s dropout factories. The question is, how do 
you propose to build the capacity of our Nation’s lowest performing 
high schools and middle schools? 

Secretary Duncan. This is where the school improvement grants 
are so important. We stated earlier for this horrendous dropout 
rate that the country faces, it is actually — we have about 100,000 
schools. Only about 2,000, 2 percent of our schools produce half our 
Nation’s dropouts and 75 percent of our dropouts from the minority 
communities are African American, Latino young boys and girls. So 
with a massive investment, not in the status quo, but this idea of 
reform, we have about 1,000 schools for the first time in this coun- 
try, we have about 1,000 schools that are being turned around as 
we speak. And we have to continue to challenge the status quo. We 
have to continue to invest. And unfortunately, as you know all too 
well, Congressman, in many communities, these schools have been 
dropout factories for years, 2 years or 5 years. It has often been for 
decades. 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 years. And this has not gotten a lot of 
media attention because it has been a lot of hard work without a 
lot of controversy. 

Every one, school leaders, union leaders, superintendents, school 
boards, everyone is moving outside their comfort zones and doing 
some very, very different things for students. And all of these turn- 
arounds, they won’t all be A’s. Many will be fantastic. Some will 
be okay. But for the first time, our country is showing courage in 
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doing this work. And it makes me so hopeful about where we can 
be 3, 4, 5 years from now. 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. My time has expired. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Dr. DesJarlais. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you for being here, Secretary Duncan. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know by this point of the discussion, 
a lot of these questions may be somewhat repetitive, but I think 
there is some important points to continue forward. The Depart- 
ment of Education doesn’t seem to be the only Department that has 
a draft like the one we saw with the increase of spending without 
actual results. And it is refreshing as we sit in this committee 
today that it does seem to be a fairly bipartisan discussion. One 
thing I think my colleagues might agree on that has come up a few 
times today is that maybe one of the biggest impediments to learn- 
ing is the politicians and the Federal Government. So it is kind of 
interesting to maybe stop and take a look at that, that we have in- 
creased spending, the Department of Education has been with us 
for over three decades and we are not really seeing the outcomes. 

And one thing that we haven’t really focused a lot on today, we 
have touched on it a little, my colleague from Tennessee also men- 
tioned that where do teachers come into the picture here. And we 
had a panel a couple of weeks ago where we asked them what were 
the top three things they are hearing from teachers. And certainly 
with your travels around the country, I am sure you get an earful. 
What would you say are the top three concerns that you are hear- 
ing from our educators? 

Secretary Duncan. Let me just go back to one more point on the 
results that we have seen on the NAEP results, pretty significant 
gains in math scores over time, but we are not again, not at the 
same levels of other countries. So we are at a competitive disadvan- 
tage and have to keep getting better. Complaints from teachers, 
this idea of a well-rounded curriculum I talked about. 

This narrowing of the curriculum is a huge challenge that teach- 
ers really struggle with. I haven’t met a teacher yet who is scared 
of accountability. They just want it to be fair. And this idea of 
growth and gain is a huge one for them. If you are my teacher and 
I come to you three grade levels behind and I leave you a grade 
level behind, you have done an amazing job with me. You are an 
unsung hero. And under current law, you are labeled a failure, the 
school and ultimately the district is labeled a failure. You have ac- 
celerated my learning. So we have to focus on that. And then 
teachers want — they want to be held to a fair standard but then 
they want the room to be creative, to hit that higher bar. 

So again for me that tradeoff is where is the high bars, I have 
much more flexibility at the classroom level, at the school level, the 
district level. If it is not working, then we have to look at that. But 
room to move, better accountability and a well-rounded education 
I think are amongst the tops of the complaints I hear from great 
educators. 

Mr. DesJarlais. I think that is fair. I think that the teachers I 
have spoken with would echo those sentiments. As a physician, I 
get to spend a lot of time in the examining room having conversa- 
tions about teaching. And I would just add to more succinctly and 
maybe not as eloquently as you put it, but one of the concerns — 
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and you mentioned it earlier — was lack of discipline in the class- 
rooms. And I thought it was interesting that you said that a school 
in Miami showed an improvement in the discipline problem and 
therefore it was headed in the right direction. 

So perhaps there is an area of focus. I am certain to hear from 
the teachers that are frustrated that they can’t control their class- 
room. And a second thing is that they seem to be lacking a little 
bit in terms of pride in their profession and I think that is because 
of the bureaucracy and regulation. 

So if we have frustrated teachers, we may have less effective 
teachers. And so I think that in a sense they feel handcuffed and 
that lack of flexibility, — I appreciate you want to see more flexi- 
bility. But I know, like, in Tennessee, they have to teach to the 
standardized testing or the TCAP and they have a lot of pressure 
put on them by the administrations to make those numbers the 
way they should be. When we were kids, a standardized test was 
something you came in from recess, they dropped it on your desk, 
told you to take it and now they are actually teaching to these 
tests. Do you think that is an effective means of measurement? 

Secretary Duncan. Again, if you are teaching to a test, the best 
way students do well on any exam is to give them rich content and 
to have them be creative in doing that. So again, when the cur- 
riculum gets narrowed, when you are teaching to the test, that is 
not good for children, not good for teachers. Again, having a high 
bar, being real clear about that but giving teachers lots of room to 
move to hit the higher bar, to be creative is hugely important. Your 
other point, I think, is so critically important, it is absolutely true 
that the teaching profession in education in general has been beat- 
en down. And we have to reverse that. We have to elevate the pro- 
fession. We have to strengthen the profession. 

In our high performing countries around the globe, teachers are 
revered. In South Korea, teachers are known as nation builders. It 
is a really powerful concept, one I have thought about. Our teach- 
ers have to be believed to be nation builders. We lose far too many 
of our good young teachers due to bureaucracy, due to lack of sup- 
port, due to difficulties of classroom management skills. And I 
think the only way we are going to get where we need to go again 
and lead the world is to recruit and retain the hardest working, the 
most committed young people to come into education. Other coun- 
tries have done this systemically. We haven’t and we can get better 
together at it. 

Mr. DesJarlais. Thank you. I appreciate your comments. I yield 
back my time. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. Mr. Tierney. 

Mr. Tierney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, how are 
you? I am sorry I wasn’t able to be with you yesterday in Massa- 
chusetts, but I appreciated the visit on that. I cannot help but say 
I think everybody is interested in eliminating waste, fraud and 
abuse and duplication. And I commend the fact that you and the 
President have been spending considerable time trying to make 
sure that those are eliminated in the education budget. But I also 
think that sometimes we have cut beyond those areas and into the 
bone because both the White House and Congress failed to have, 
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I think, the courage to take on a larger issue of making sure that 
people pay their fair share. 

At the end of last year, at the end of 2010, this Congress and 
the White House allowed for a continued tax break so that people 
weren’t paying their fair share, $800 billion over 10 years. We have 
$700 billion in tax expenditures to corporations every year. We 
have the lowest effective tax corporate rate of all the OECD coun- 
tries on average. Google paid 2.4 percent effective tax rate last 
year, the do-no-harm first company. GE and Boeing paid no taxes 
at all in the last several years. 

So while we are here debating eliminating or reducing seriously 
some very important programs, there was a real lack of courage, 
of profiles in courage on a number of occasions and I think we are 
going to have to find some if we want to do it. I think Governor 
Martin O’Malley yesterday in testimony before our subcommittee — 
full committee rather up in Maryland made a good statement. The 
balance is wonderful; but if you are on a bicycle and you are trying 
to balance standing still, pretty soon you are going to fall over. You 
have to pedal forward. And if we want to be competitive in this 
country, we had better pedal forward to make sure that we outdo 
China, Germany and other countries to get there. 

One of the ways we do that is by making sure we have a sound 
investment in education. And Pell grants and Pell scholarship 
money is one area along that. So it is of great concern that we see 
H.R. 1 eliminating about 9 1/2 billion college students — $800 a 
piece, a reduction in the Pell grant. 135,000 in my State of Massa- 
chusetts. Another 1.7 million low-income students aren’t even going 
to qualify for Pell grants if that cut is maintained. 

That is about 20 percent of the current people. So it is a great 
concern there. But there is also a concern amongst many and me 
about the administration’s proposal to eliminate the availability of 
Pell grants for those that are pursuing summer studies. I know 
there is some that mention it hasn’t been shown to speed it up yet. 
But it hasn’t even been in place long enough for people to get an 
associate’s degree, 18 months or less. If we are going to compete 
with China and other countries on that, we have to get people able 
to get through and get that degree to be able to get back to work 
or get out to work in the first instance. Can you tell us how you 
expect to meet that need, while at the same time eliminating that 
program? 

Secretary Duncan. And I really appreciate your thoughtfulness 
on this. So where we scaled back $800, $900 on Pell grants, that 
just means there are a lot of young people who are working hard 
who come from families who are struggling financially who have to 
drop out of school. And what is amazing to me, which we haven’t 
talked about here, which I am sure you guys are aware, that at a 
time of high unemployment, we actually have a couple million jobs 
in this country that go unfilled every single day because we are not 
producing the knowledge workers who have the skills to fill those 
jobs. And the President and I met with a number of CEOs 2 weeks 
ago and it is amazing to hear how many CEOs are trying to hire 
now and there simply isn’t the talent that we are producing K-12 
and through higher ed to fill those jobs. 
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So any cutback to Pell would have a devastating long-term im- 
pact on our economy and our ability to compete. And jobs and com- 
panies and corporations, they are simply going to go where the 
knowledge workers are. And it is going to be in our country or it 
is going to be in other countries. And we are either going to put 
ourselves in a competitive advantage or we are going to continue 
to lose not the low skill jobs, but the high skill jobs which are real- 
ly the jobs of the future. So we have to continue to invest there. 

Obviously, the decision to say no to Pell grants — again, you can 
use the one Pell grant for summer — is not one that I enjoyed or 
wanted to make or felt good about. It is simply in very tough budg- 
et times trying to make a decision to preserve the $5,550 for the 
vast majority of people who use those Pell grants and by elimi- 
nating the second one is a savings of about $7 billion. But in an 
ideal world, would I choose to do that? Of course not. 

Mr. Tierney. Just to remind you, Mark Canter, which is a stu- 
dent aide expert, tells us just to increase the Federal income tax 
revenue from increasing the number of college graduates would pay 
for the cost of doubling Pell grants. So we look forward to that. Let 
me ask you one last question while I still have time. In the Higher 
Education Opportunity Act in the House, I put in a provision, and 
Senator Kennedy put it in the Senate with respect for model tran- 
sition programs for students with intellectual disabilities in higher 
education. 

I know the chairman has a concern about that as do many oth- 
ers. It is only $11 million. And the fact of the matter was for model 
programs to move on, and particularly community colleges who 
have a disproportionate number of students challenged that way. 
We are going to put those models together. Is there some way the 
administration could take another look at that? Because there is a 
serious need with children aging into that grouping that need to be 
able to have a sustainable way to get through life. 

Chairman Kline. If I may, the gentleman’s time has expired and 
we would love the answer for the record if we could, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duncan. I would be happy to look at it. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Hunter. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Secretary, great to 
see you. Love your name. Question. Mr. Tierney was just talking 
about taxes and about how much we are spending. In comparison 
to China, if you add State, Federal and local spending on our end 
here, we are paying more per kid than I think any other nation if 
you add everything together. I don’t know the answer to this ques- 
tion. 

What is more, I am not supposed to ask questions I don’t have 
the answer to. But I am pretty sure that we pay more State, local 
and Federal than any other country does. So tell me, what is the 
real correlation, then, between spending cash and getting good re- 
sults in education? When if you look at a model like China or any 
other country — Germany was mentioned — any other country you 
throw out there — obviously their structure is different. South 
Korea, they probably have a different structure. 

So it is not about money, then, in that sense and just increasing 
funding into the future forever. What is it then? What is the cor- 
relation? 
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Secretary Duncan. Again, to be very clear, I am not pushing 
more investment in the status quo. I am pushing more investment 
in a very different vision of where we need to go. So a couple of 
things. I think the investment in early childhood education — I can 
make a very compelling case to you that that is the best invest- 
ment we can make and the dividend is long-term and the ROI and 
the savings to society are huge. 

What you see in other countries is, I think, they have been 
smarter, more strategic in how they invest. I think other countries 
have done a much better job of targeting the students in the com- 
munities that need the most help and have done much better there. 
And I think we have to continue to increase access to higher edu- 
cation. 

And again, there are just so few good jobs out there, if any, if 
you just have a high school diploma. So it is not looking for invest- 
ment in the status quo. I would never advocate for that. I am advo- 
cating for significant investment in a very different vision of what 
this country needs to do. 

Mr. Hunter. But that means, though, that we are still going to 
be spending more per kid and we are not seeing any correlation be- 
tween that spending and the actual results. So why not just change 
the entire structure, then, if we are going to do that and reinvest 
the money that we already have into a different system? Which is 
what you are doing and what we are trying to do here. But why 
increase it at all? Because if you were to somehow even cut and 
find some savings, then we could talk about Pell grants and things 
like that. 

Secretary Duncan. So again, you and I may disagree on it. I 
think going forward we are going to see many more young people 
trying to go to college, trying to get some form of higher education, 
4-year, 2-year. 10, 20, 30 years ago you didn’t necessarily need 
that. I am from Chicago. You could graduate from high school. You 
could drop out of high school and go work at the stockyards, the 
steel mills and get a good job and own your own home and support 
your family. As you know, all those jobs are gone. 

So in a knowledge-based economy, more and more not just 18 
year-olds, but 38-year-olds and 58-year-olds are going back. And so 
our Pell grant requests have gone up very significantly. 

Mr. Hunter. Which I understand. I understand all this. But 
talking about K-12, if it is the structure that really matters and it 
is not increasing funding for a bad system, why not just take away 
the bad spending, if you will, those things that you don’t believe 
in and restructure and reinvest as opposed to right now trying to 
get more funding which would increase funding per kid, which has 
not been proven has any correlation whatsoever to the results? 

Secretary Duncan. What I would argue is that with the in- 
creased investment in the opportunity to drive systemic change, 
you are seeing breakthroughs you have never seen in the history 
of the country. 

So again, 41 States raising standards for the first time ever, vol- 
untarily, college and career ready standards, not dummied down 
standards, 44 States working together on this new generation of 
assessments, about 3 dozen States eliminating barriers to innova- 
tive schools, every State eliminating laws that prohibited the link- 
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ing of student achievement and teacher evaluation, all of that hap- 
pened, in part, due to our ability to reward great behavior. And we 
want to be able to do more of that going forward. 

Mr. Hunter. Would you say, though, that we are still spending 
on bad along with the good? 

Secretary Duncan. No question. We have to continue — on every 
single dollar. So we handed out to governors last week — in very 
tough budget times, you have to make tough calls. We handed out 
a document that we are happy to share. There are smart ways to 
cut and there are dumb ways to cut. And I worry a lot about in 
very tough budget times folks making decisions that exacerbate the 
challenges that we have. 

Mr. Hunter. Could you see being successful — if the amount of 
funding does not go up, could you still be successful if you cut the 
right way and put the money into the systems that you know 
work? Could you do that? 

Secretary Duncan. We have to do that anyway, but I continue 
to think we underinvest. And it is actually interesting. We under- 
invest relative to the high performing countries. We underinvest 
significantly in the most disadvantaged children communities rel- 
ative to higher performance. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for your testi- 
mony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mrs. Davis. 

Mrs. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for working 
so closely with the committee. Despite the overwhelming evidence 
that teachers matter most when it comes to student learning, low- 
income students and minority students receive less than their fair 
share of access to the best teachers. We would wish that even the 
most ordinary teachers could become extraordinary. And I think 
that is the goal in any system, to do that. But the reality is that 
as long as there are inequities in the quality of teaching from class- 
room to classroom and school to school, we are still going to see 
gaps in the achievement, and it is tough to close that gap. And you 
mentioned that earlier, and the distribution of effective teachers. I 
am wondering, in the budget itself, how can we look to that and 
see also in the ESEA blueprint what prompts States and districts 
to ensure that the students who need the strongest teachers most 
have access to those teachers? 

Secretary Duncan. So again, this is just such a huge issue. I so 
appreciate you bringing it up. Because what other countries, other 
higher performing countries have done is they have systemically 
solved this problem — not totally — but in a much more thoughtful 
and comprehensive and systemic way than we have in this country. 
Other countries have put in place great incentives for the hardest 
working and most committed to go to the toughest communities, to 
give them the support they need and they retain them there. We 
have had almost no incentives, and frankly, lots of disincentives for 
the most committed, the hardest working teachers and principals — 
you have to have the principals as well — to go to underserved com- 
munities, be that inner city, urban or rural. And we can’t talk hon- 
estly about closing the achievement gap if we don’t talk about clos- 
ing what I call the opportunity gap. And we have so many exam- 
ples of high poverty, high performing schools where students are 
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routinely beating the odds because they are getting great talent 
there. How do we do it? Two concrete ways. One is obviously — we 
have talked about some today — is the school improvement grants 
and a huge investment in these lowest performing schools. 

And what I have said very publicly is if your community has not 
been able to attract a great math and science teacher, use our re- 
sources to do it. 10 grand, 15 grand, 20 grand. Pay that great math 
and science teacher more to come and give them the support they 
need. Not everyone agrees with me on that. I don’t see how our stu- 
dents take AP calculus and physics if they don’t have those kinds 
of teachers. If you have to pay a great principal — pick a number, 
25 grand, 30 grand, 50 grand — to go to an underperforming com- 
munity, use our resources to do that. We have the teacher incentive 
fund, which is we go out on a voluntary basis to communities. We 
have dozens and dozens of districts now that are being very cre- 
ative and starting to look at this. I will give you one last example. 

The district that I think systemically has done this better than 
any others I have seen is Charlotte-Mecklenburg. They have about 
20 schools that historically, chronically underperformed. They are, 
year after year, putting the best talent into those schools. I met 
with a set of teachers and principals who have taken on this work. 
I will never forget what one of the principals said to me. He was 
a star principal in the district, was about to retire, was given this 
opportunity to go to a really tough school, which most people run 
away from. And he said to him, he said this is the most moral and 
ethical work I have ever done in my career. I am so thankful to 
have the opportunity. And to me it is such a profound statement, 
the most moral and ethical work he had ever done. So they are sys- 
temically through incentives, through awards, through support get- 
ting great talent. 

Mrs. Davis. For those schools that are not applying for grants or 
their schools or their States are not applying for grants, trying to — 
obviously there are so many schools that are not in that position 
or choose to do that, how do we do that? And it ties in with evalua- 
tions, of course, as well. 

Secretary Duncan. The school improvement grants go out for- 
mally to every State. So every State we give that money to and say 
you figure out who your bottom 5 percent of schools are and you 
figure out — if you need to do more — teachers do that. If you need 
to go to school after school, if you need more time, you have to go 
to school on Saturdays, if you have to go to school all summer, 
whatever it takes, more teacher planning time, more awards for 
teachers, whatever it takes, use our resources to do that. And that 
went out by form to every single State in the country. 

Mrs. Davis. Are there some outside — I don’t know if I want to 
call them — validators or mediators, if you will, who can help 
schools to do this sometimes when there is a lot of resistance in the 
school community? What do you suggest? What have you seen as 
best practices? 

Secretary DUNCAN. As a country frankly, we are in our infancy. 
And I am so proud that historically there are literally a handful 
nationally, a handful of schools that are turned around. This school 
year, there are about a 1,000 schools that are being turned around. 
So we are starting to build a community of practice. We are start- 
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ing to learn what works and what doesn’t. And you are starting to 
have some critical mass doing this work. And we want to do more 
every year and come back and come back and do more. But if we 
can turn around that bottom 5 percent of schools in this country 
over the next 3 or 4 or 5 years, the difference that is going to make 
not just for those children, but those entire communities that have 
been underserved is huge. 

So there is growing awareness — again, amazing courage that I 
have seen. Union leaders, district superintendents, school board 
members doing some things very, very differently. And so I am — 
5 years from now, we are going to be in a different place. 

Mrs. Davis. And how is that being shared? They can find this out 
in 

Chairman Kline. Excuse me. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Secretary Duncan. We will continue 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentlelady. It is Mr. Barletta. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Sec- 
retary Duncan, for your time here today. Last month, this com- 
mittee heard testimony from Mr. Andrew Coulson from the Cato 
Institute on the lack of any meaningful return on our investment 
of Federal funds, with one notable exception, the D.C. Opportunity 
Scholarship Program. Yet this administration has not supported 
that successful program and put forward a budget proposal that in- 
creases spending on all of these other programs that have not sig- 
nificantly improved student achievement. 

When our Nation is facing inconceivable debt levels and the tax- 
payers of this Nation have been clear about Washington getting its 
fiscal house in order, my question is, how can we afford to ignore 
successful programs like the D.C. choice and instead keep pouring 
money into costly programs that haven’t shown any results? 

Secretary Duncan. So on the D.C. scholarship program, we actu- 
ally supported keeping students in the existing program. We didn’t 
support adding more students. If you actually look at the data, the 
data was a little bit mixed. And I will go back and look. And it was 
either in reading or math, in one area student performance went 
up and the other one did not go up significantly. And what I said 
repeatedly is that if the private sector, individuals, businesses, phi- 
lanthropy want to help scholarship students, I absolutely support 
that. 

Our goal has to be I think, frankly, more ambitious. We have to 
give every single child a great education. The school improvement 
grants here in D.C. are transforming entire schools, not just saving 
2 or 3 children from a tough school and leaving the other 500 to 
drown. I think the D.C. school system itself is absolutely going in 
the right direction. A long way to go, but real progress. And my 
goal has to be to help every single child and have a great system 
of public schools so that we just can’t go to bed and be comfortable 
at night having saved a couple and left the rest to drown. That has 
been the mentality. What is staggering to me quite frankly, Con- 
gressman, is that for decades, the D.C. public school has been an 
absolute disaster. In the Nation’s capital, we allowed that to exist, 
to be the status quo. And you have seen more progress in the past 
couple of years in D.C. than you have in a long time. And we want 
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to make D.C. a world class school system. And I think we have an 
opportunity to do that with local leadership. 

Mr. Barletta. Thank you. I yield back the rest of my time. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Loebsack. 

Mr. Loebsack. Thank you, Mr. Chair. Mr. Secretary, good to see 
you today. Thanks for being here. I really appreciate almost every- 
thing — not quite everything — but almost everything or at least 
much of what you and the President are trying to do on the edu- 
cation front, all the way through preschool through secondary edu- 
cation and even graduate school for that matter. I am happy as an 
Iowan that when it comes to Race to the Top, you do have a rural 
carveout that you mentioned. I am looking forward to seeing the 
details of that. Because as I think I have communicated to your De- 
partment, the last couple of years it has been very, very difficult 
for States like Iowa, especially those rural school districts that 
don’t have grant writers, don’t have resources to participate in the 
program such as Race to the Top. Also, I am happy that over the 
course of the last several years, we have had a lot of discussions 
and you seem to be implementing some of the changes that I think 
a lot of us are recommending for NCLB, certainly moving to mul- 
tiple measures of achievement. I think that is much more impor- 
tant and much better than high stakes test and being more flexible 
when it comes to subgroups. 

I think that is really important too. And growth models. When 
I first came to Congress, for the life of me, I could not figure out 
why the original law was comparing one group of students one year 
in a grade level to another. It was apples to oranges. It didn’t any 
make sense to me. Growth models I think are very important. 

But really what I want to talk about today more than anything 
else is the Pell grant program, and in particular, the year-round 
Pell grant program and the proposed cuts that you folks are mak- 
ing to that program. Because in your fiscal year 2012 budget, you 
propose to cut the year round Pell grant program. I think this pro- 
gram, this is a significant one for a variety of reasons. I think first 
and foremost, Pell grants in general help people in poverty rise into 
the middle class, become more productive citizens. Education does 
that anyway, but in particular for those who get Pell grants. 

Last year around the country, the first year of operation, 2009, 
2010, about 760,000 students nationwide took advantage of access 
to financial aid over the summer in order to graduate faster and 
to come out of college with less debt. I think it is making a big dif- 
ference, especially in community colleges. As you know, there are 
many community colleges such as Kirkwood Community College in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where they have nursing programs or other 
programs that really are in effect over the summer. 

So for students to be able to access Pell grants in the summer 
I think is really, really important. I just think this doesn’t make 
any sense to cut year round Pell grants for a variety of reasons. 
I guess what I would like you to do, if you could, is just give us 
some rationale as to why you are cutting that program. 

Secretary Duncan. So again — you are echoing Congressman 
Tierney’s real concerns and I share those concerns. So I am the big- 
gest champion you are ever going to find for increasing access to 
college and increasing Pell grants. As you know, through health 
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care reform, we got an additional $40 billion for Pell grants over 
the next decade, the biggest increase since the GI bill, frankly, one 
of the things I am most proud of that we have accomplished in the 
past 2 years. 

So in an ideal world, we wouldn’t have made that recommenda- 
tion. At a time of extraordinary budget pressure, we made the 
tough decision to really fight to maintain current levels of Pell 
grant funding, not see that 5,550 cut back as some have proposed. 
And we made the tough decision that in order to maintain those 
efforts for every single student, to scale back on the twice-a-year 
program. I will say that at the community college level, that 5,550 
for the vast majority of community colleges basically means that, 
again, whether you are 18 or 48 or 68, you can basically go to com- 
munity college for free. And we think that is so important. We 
want to invest an additional $2 billion in community colleges. We 
think as families get back on their feet, the country gets back on 
its feet, the community colleges are going to the huge vehicle to do 
that. So it is not a decision that we wanted to make or made lightly 
or didn’t understand the ramifications. We are just facing tremen- 
dous budget pressure and made a very tough decision. 

Mr. Loebsack. And I went around my district for a week a cou- 
ple of weeks back and I went to community colleges throughout my 
district, all of them. And I can tell you the students, not just the 
administrators, but the students are also very aware of these pro- 
posed cutbacks, very concerned, of course, about fiscal year 2011 
and H.R. 1 and what that is going to do in terms of the $850 cut 
in Pell grants right now during this academic year. But the sum- 
mer Pell grants, the year round Pell grant program, I just can’t re- 
iterate strongly enough the testimonials I have heard from stu- 
dents and administrators and teachers, especially at community 
colleges and how important that is. 

And again, after all, if what we are trying to do is increase the 
size of the middle class and have more productive citizens and have 
a more educated citizenry, then I just think that — at least I hope 
you will reconsider that cut. 

Secretary Duncan. I absolutely hear and I share your concern. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Thomp- 
son. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Sec- 
retary. It is good to see you. I appreciate your testimony. I appre- 
ciate reading within the testimony all — out of all the pages, a small 
section on community — or career and technical education training 
as we have talked about in the past. That is an area I think that 
is an area of — well, there is nothing more important to the competi- 
tiveness of this Nation than a qualified workforce. And frankly, ca- 
reer and technical education I think really has proven its salt in 
terms of the outcomes it produces. 

It is appropriate I follow my good friend from Iowa, because last 
night I had a chance to spend a period of time with four very im- 
pressive young persons from Iowa who are involved in career and 
technical education from different fields. And they shared with me 
some data that showed what those students in career and technical 
education, how they outperform. And I was limited to specifically 
that situation, but how they outperform in both math and science 
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because of the value of applied education. It really was just very 
apparent. And America’s competitiveness both address emerging 
job opportunities, but frankly with the retirement of baby boomers. 

And so within your testimony, it was sort of a mixed message in 
your testimony, and that is what I want to come to. And I know 
we are on the same page with value in career and technical edu- 
cation. As I follow what you talk about, write about, most recently 
Harvard University’s Pathway to Prosperity Report, you said “For 
too long career and technical education has been a neglected step- 
child of education reform. That neglect has to stop. And second, we 
need to re-imagine and make career and technical education as ur- 
gent. CT has an enormous and often overlooked impact on stu- 
dents, school systems and our ability to prosper as a Nation.” And 
the fact that I say similar things, I think your remarks were bril- 
liant. 

Secretary Duncan. I stole them from you. 

Mr. Thompson. Yeah. What I wanted to come to, though I agree 
with your sentiments and I serve as co-chair of the House career 
and technical education caucus and I think it really has proven its 
results of training and qualified workforce for a relatively small 
Federal investment for the return on investment, specifically in 
education. But despite that, the statement that you made, the 
budget request, your testimony, you affirm your support for it, but 
frankly the budget request decreases funding for CT programs by 
over 20 percent. And I guess just two questions. How do you expect 
schools to offer more high quality CT programs that we strategi- 
cally need with fewer Federal resources? 

Secretary Duncan. It is a great question and your leadership in 
this area is really important to me. I will give you one more stat 
that was interesting. When I ran the Chicago public schools, we 
tracked the data for students in CT programs. And they had higher 
graduation rates, they had higher GPAs. So it wasn’t just about 
that course. There was something about engaging students in dif- 
ferent ways that kept them engaged in the broader school environ- 
ment that was very, very positive. 

So this is one of those very tough decisions that we make, not 
too dissimilar to second Pells each year. I will honestly say that the 
results for CT across the country are mixed. There are some amaz- 
ing programs that are creating real jobs and there are others that 
are frankly still antiquated. So what we tried to do — the invest- 
ment is still at a billion dollar level. So it is still a very substantial 
investment. But we did scale back on basically trying to challenge 
the sector that where things aren’t working, we have to do some 
things very differently. We have to get better results. Again, some 
pockets of excellence but that hasn’t always been the norm. Some 
programs aren’t leading to the kind of results we need. 

Mr. Thompson. How do we do that? 

Secretary Duncan. I think we learn from what is working. We 
replicate those successful models and frankly pay greater attention 
to outcomes. There are too many places that are saying we offer 
this class and okay, what does that mean? What is it leading to? 
What job is that leading to? What certificate is that leading to? We 
don’t always get great answers there, quite honestly. So by repli- 
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eating successes and I think building a stronger base, then I think 
it gives us the room to invest more going forward. 

Mr. Thompson. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, my time I will yield 
back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Ms. Hirono. 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Aloha, Mr. Secretary. 
Just as there is a growing bipartisan, or there already is bipartisan 
consensus around the use of the growth model under NCLB, I 
think that there is a growing consensus around the idea of sup- 
porting quality early education. And you have mentioned it a cou- 
ple of times. So it is not just the educators who know this, but sci- 
entists, economists, business leaders. I know for a fact that the 
L.A. Chamber of Commerce supports quality early education. Our 
military is telling us that this is important. 

And, in fact, just last week in this committee, we heard from a 
Republican witness, Dr. Ed Hatrick who is a superintendent of the 
Loudoun County Public Schools and President of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, when asked about the most im- 
portant innovation we can make to improve outcomes — and you 
have had a lot of questions about outcomes — he replied pre-K, pre- 
K, pre-K. 

So music to my ears and for a lot of us here. So obviously, I am 
very pleased that there is 350 million in the early learning chal- 
lenge fund because this is one of the new programs that we are 
pursuing as we focus on using scarcest dollars for those things that 
actually work. So can you highlight some of the more recent re- 
search on the effectiveness of quality early learning? 

Secretary Duncan. So we don’t need another study. There have 
been hundreds of studies. The most recent one I saw was about 2 
weeks ago from Vanderbilt University that talked about dramatic 
gains, looking at students who went through quality early child- 
hood programs compared to students in a control group that didn’t 
have those kinds of opportunities. But there have been dozens, if 
not hundreds of studies that demonstrate the efficacy here. What 
we are trying to do with the Early Learning Challenge Fund is a 
race to the top for early childhood, to really challenge States and 
districts to do two things, to increase access, particularly for dis- 
advantaged children, but to make sure it is high quality. 

And we know that quality can be uneven in the early childhood 
space. If this is glorified babysitting, it doesn’t get us where we 
need to go. But we want to put significant resources there. I would 
also add that it concerns me that in these tough budget times, you 
have many governors who are scaling back, they are cutting back 
on early childhood programs. And I met with the governors and 
said that again I recognize the tough times. I don’t think that is 
a place where you should be cutting back and you have to continue 
to invest and 3- or 4-year-olds don’t have a lobby, they don’t have 
people here in Congress working on their behalf. 

Look, we reduce those investments at great cost long-term. To 
Congressman Hunter’s point on reallocating resources, again this is 
where our flexibility comes into play. We really encourage gov- 
ernors to think about using our dollars — for example, Title I dollars 
that are having tough budget times to think about using those 
Title I dollars to maintain full-day, high-quality early childhood 
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programs. And that flexibility already exists. A lot of the new gov- 
ernors don’t quite understand that part of our advice to them is to 
be very creative. That to me should be one of the last things you 
cut, not one of the first things. 

Ms. Hirono. I couldn’t agree with you more. And I think it is 
about time that we all recognize that every dollar we spend on 
quality — and I always use that adjective, quality in front or early 
learning. That every dollar we spend on quality early learning real- 
ly comes back to us many times fold, up to $17 worth. So for those 
of us who — and all the business people who are talking about cause 
and effect of the dollar spent, this is the one area where there is 
so much research, I say we better get on with it. And I am glad 
that the President’s budget reflects that. 

Do I have more time? Yes. The issue of effective teaching, be- 
cause that teacher standing in front of the classroom is the single 
most important person affecting student learning. Does your budg- 
et reflect an emphasis on encouraging the States to really focus on 
appropriate measures of effectiveness? 

Secretary Duncan. That is an area that for the country for far 
too long didn’t move. And again, we literally had States that had 
laws on the books that prohibited the linking of teachers and stu- 
dents, which is absolutely backwards. There is a remarkable out- 
burst of creativity and innovation in this area. And there is no one 
district that has gotten this right, but there are many that are 
breaking through and doing some very significant things. I always 
say you have to evaluate teachers along multiple measures. You 
can never look at one test score. You have to look at multiple 
things. Peer evaluation, principal evaluation, professional dominant 
leadership, student achievement, student growth and gain have to 
be a significant part of that. And this conference we held in Denver 
with 150 school districts from around the country, labor and man- 
agement and boards all there together, we had some fascinating 
conversations of what folks are doing to break through in this area. 

Again, I think as a country we are in our infancy. We are putting 
a usage amount of resources behind this and you are seeing folks 
who traditionally fought over silly issues coming together. And I 
think it is going to help strengthen the profession in a critically im- 
portant way. 

Ms. Hirono. So the President’s budget also reflects the support 
for this kind of effort that is going on all across our country? 

Secretary Duncan. Huge investments not just for teachers them- 
selves, but for creating the systems that help teachers be success- 
ful. Better data systems, the move towards higher standards is 
something teachers are desperately looking for. The move to better 
assessments. Teachers have been crying out for that for a long 
time. So both direct support for teachers but also creating the 
structure and the infrastructure around them to allow them to be 
very, very successful. Massive investments there. 

Ms. Hirono. Thank you. I yield back. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentlelady. Dr. Bucshon. 

Mr. Bucshon. Thank you. I want to start out with just com- 
menting on some recent comments that were made about fairness 
in the U.S. Tax Code even though this isn’t a Tax Code discussion. 
I just want to clarify that. I guess my definition of fairness isn’t 
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the same as was previously described when 45 percent of the 
American people don’t pay any income tax at all and the top tax 
brackets are paying 35 percent of their income and the top 10 per- 
cent of the taxpayers pay 70 percent of all federal income tax. 

So I think I disagree with that definition of fairness and I want 
to just clarify that in the context of budgetary discussions: The 
question that I have is the EPA recently — and this is a little bit 
difference direction than has been taken so far. But they have five 
education efforts in their recent congressional justification docu- 
ment talking about support and working in partnership with K-12 
schools, colleges and universities, Federal and State agencies, com- 
munity organizations to assess the needs established priorities and 
leverage resources and lastly an effort to increase promotion of 
green principles and increase the nation’s scientific education. 

I would like to know if the Department of Education has been 
involved in those efforts through the EPA because it seems to me 
that that — those type of things should be talked about in education, 
not through EPA. 

Secretary Duncan. We have had a very good partnership with 
Administrator Jackson. And I know they are doing some tough but 
important work in the New York City school system now. But your 
basic point, though, about collaborating and about sharing scarce 
resources I couldn’t agree with more. Where we can have students 
and districts focus on these issues, do it in a thoughtful way, in a 
creative way. The knowledge for students, the savings to districts, 
the better environments obviously are all upsides. So we need to 
continue to partner and collaborate. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bucshon. I guess my concern is that, you know, there ap- 
pears to be an educational underlying political agenda through 
EPA to — I wouldn’t call it indoctrinate — but would you consider ad- 
vocacy and promotion of green principles as something that we 
should be doing at the K-12 level when there is broad difference 
of opinion on this subject? 

Secretary Duncan. So I don’t know if I would agree with your 
characterization as political activities. I can just speak as a parent 
of two young children at home, that my wife and I continue to get 
a very good education every single day if we don’t recycle, if we 
waste water, if we don’t turn off our lights. 

Mr. Bucshon. I guess that is fine. But I guess what I am saying 
is should the Federal Government, through an agency like the 
EPA, be telling our children these things? Or should it be us — I am 
a father of four children; I totally agree. We recycle everything. We 
want to do that. We want a clean environment for our children and 
grandchildren. 

But the question in my mind, again, is through our educational 
system, should we be, in my view, promoting what I consider a po- 
litical agenda through an agency that is not involved directly in our 
educational system? 

Secretary Duncan. So you and I may agree or disagree on 
whether there is a political agenda there. What I will say is that 
there are many things that schools are asked today to do that 
maybe they shouldn’t — in the past have had to do. Your four chil- 
dren are lucky to have an active family. My two children are lucky 
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to have an active family. Unfortunately many, many children come 
into school each day who don’t have those lessons at home. 

This is a little bit off topic. But I had tens of thousands of chil- 
dren in Chicago who I fed three meals a day to because they 
weren’t eating. I sent food home with them on the weekends be- 
cause I worried about them going hungry. People challenged me, 
was that the role of the school system to provide nutrition? In an 
ideal world, I wouldn’t have to provide that, but I had to. 

So I would only say that whether it is around this or financial 
literacy or whatever it might be, schools are asked to do more than 
they have in the past. Is that a good thing? Maybe not. Is that a 
reality? Our children need to learn these lessons. And if they are 
not learning them at home, if they are not eating, if they are not 
getting eye glasses, schools and communities have to step up to 
provide those opportunities. 

Mr. Bucshon. I wouldn’t disagree with that. My view is that the 
Environmental Protection Agency is not the avenue for the govern- 
ment to address these issues. If anyone is to address it, it should 
be State, local, or potentially Federal education people that really 
understand education. 

And, finally, I would like to say thank you for your testimony 
and for your advocacy for our Nation’s children. So thank you. 

Secretary Duncan. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Grijalva. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Mr. 
Secretary, for being here. My two cents’ worth on gainful employ- 
ment, I hope that as a rule that there is some date for implementa- 
tion. I think it brings accountability both to the student for their 
education that they are taking a loan on and also to the taxpayers 
of fiscal accountability on how that money is being used. I think 
it is a good process that we are in, and I hope we continue it. 

The other observation — and I was glad the Secretary said that 
we need to have the educators, the practitioners at the table, as we 
start looking at turning schools around. My colleague also men- 
tioned the stress on the pride of the profession. And I think you 
also mentioned that the profession is beat down right now for a lot 
of reasons. 

And I would suggest that all those things are true. But I would 
also suggest that recently we have seen a lot of attack and com- 
mentary against teachers based on collective bargaining agree- 
ments, based on the cost in the budget and the stresses some 
States are going through. 

The Governor of Wisconsin was bold enough to call teachers a 
privileged class that needed to be reduced more. I think as we try 
to lift the morale of teachers and also uplift the status of the pro- 
fession, that that kind of commentary works in the opposite direc- 
tion. It makes it harder for us to find good people to want to con- 
tinue to be the critical partner in education, and that is educators. 

You also said something, Mr. Secretary. And I am asked about 
this back home all the time. You said, sometimes when I was the 
head of the public schools in Chicago, we would ignore the State 
so we could get stuff done at the local level. 

The improvement grants being a strategy, a question you hear 
more and more from local school districts, whether it is English 
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learner issues, whether it is incentives for teachers to go into cer- 
tain schools — more autonomy in terms of the resource allocation so 
they can apply it that way. How do you see that question evolving? 

Secretary Duncan. I absolutely agree with that sentiment. So 
school improvement grants go to a local community. They decide 
what the most effective use of those resources is. They decide how 
to turn around those schools. The Teacher Incentive Fund grant to 
go only to districts that come up with their creative ideas and want 
to implement. And we just want to reward — I keep going back. We 
are pushing everybody really hard to change. We are pushing man- 
agement, we are pushing labor. All of us have to get better. 

But, Congressman, our Department has been a big part of the 
problem. We have been this big compliance-driven bureaucracy and 
we have stifled innovation, we have stifled creativity. We are trying 
to provide a lot more flexibility. We tried to shrink the Federal 
footprint, quite frankly. We want to reward excellence, we want to 
reward innovation, and we want to put resources behind places 
that are willing to do some things differently. And I think what we 
have done is we have unleashed a huge amount of creativity, a 
huge amount of courageous work, and we want to continue to take 
to scale those best practices. 

Mr. Grijalva. Middle schools, the proportionate share of Title I 
funds being an issue; Success in the Middle being another piece of 
legislation; the graduation promise piece of legislation. But I think 
they both directly and indirectly talk about the proportionate share 
of Title I funds going to those two parts of the continuum. 

Secretary Duncan. TRIO, Gear Up. And again, if we want to get 
serious about ending the dropout crisis, again, fifth sixth, seventh, 
eighth grade, we know what students are struggling. What are we 
doing to make sure students in eighth grade are taking high school 
algebra so they can be on a path to take, you know, AP calculus 
as a senior? 

If we are serious about reversing some of these negative out- 
comes, we have to intervene and provide great opportunities early. 
And that middle school sometimes is I think neglected, and your 
focus and others’ focus is hugely important there. And we want to 
continue to invest again, whether it is Title I, school improvement 
grants, Teacher Incentive Fund, scarce resources to get great talent 
in there. 

The final piece, I would say, is the STEM piece. Often where stu- 
dents start to lose interest in science and technology and math is 
in middle school areas where the teachers don’t quite know the 
content, don’t have that. And getting more great STEM teachers — 
again, not just for the senior year in high school, but in fifth and 
sixth and seventh and eighth grade, could just open up a world of 
possibilities for students. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. I yield back, sir. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Walberg. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And Secretary Dun- 
can, your staying power at the witness table is impressive, but 
probably should have been expected because of your record-setting 
tenure in the Chicago Public Schools system as a superintendent. 

Secretary Duncan. You are wearing me down. 
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Mr. Walberg. That was the school system, Cook County and 
Chicago school system of my birth and education as well. So for you 
to stay there that long indicates your staying power. So thank you 
for being with us. 

It was mentioned, the D.C. Opportunity Scholarships program, 
and there is certainly some disagreement on whether or not that 
should have been expanded, continued. I personally am one that 
likes to see a lot of competition, a lot of variety, a lot of framework 
for research and development that can come through things like 
that. 

But moving into my question, first in the higher education realm, 
the Department recently finalized regulations for higher education 
which have caused private and faith-based colleges, universities, 
some great concern as these regulations will most likely require in- 
creased regulation by the government, affecting potentially the au- 
tonomy and mission and really just liberty of these schools. 

Are you planning on clarifying these regulations or making ac- 
commodations for the concerns that you might have? 

Secretary Duncan. There has been great feedback. And let me 
sort of say where we are. And we will continue to clarify. So under 
the regulations, States are explicitly permitted to exempt religious 
schools. That exists now. 

Mr. Walberg. If I may jump in, is that exemption just for the 
mission courses; i.e., if it was a seminary or divinity school, that 
they would be exempt from some of the regulations just in the 
courses of religious education? Or would it be like one of my alma 
maters, Wheaton College for instance, where it is across the board? 

Secretary Duncan. Wheaton is a great university. It is exempt- 
ing those schools. 

Mr. Walberg. The school in total? 

Secretary Duncan. Congress requires that States authorize 
schools. And we are just asking the States to do a couple of basic 
things. We are not trying to be heavy-handed or anything like that. 

A State has to have a process to review and appropriately act on 
complaints concerning the schools, just a place to hear what the 
issues are. A school is authorized by name as an educational insti- 
tution by a State through a charter, a statute, a provision, or any- 
thing issued by the State. And the school complies with State ap- 
proval and licenses. So just sort of the basic commonsense things 
that, you know, States have the responsibility given to them by 
Congress. 

Mr. Walberg. Well, there definitely is a lot of latitude poten- 
tially in there for concern for how far, how aggressive, the regu- 
lating entity of the States might be. 

Secretary Duncan. I understand that. We will continue to try to 
provide great clarity and I would be happy to continue the con- 
versation. There are some States like New York that have done 
this extraordinarily well. So there are examples out there that I 
think are thoughtful and not heavy-handed, not overbearing. But 
I hear your concern. 

Mr. Walberg. I would applaud that effort because, again, the di- 
versity that is there, this country is built on that as you, I am sure, 
would agree with. 
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Secretary Duncan. I understand. And for all the challenges we 
have talked about with K-12, we have the best system of higher 
education in the world. 

Mr. Walberg. They all come here. 

Secretary Duncan. Yes. 

Mr. Walberg. Moving to foundational area with early childhood 
education, the administration’s education budget wishes to spend, 
as I read it, $350 million for creating State-run early education 
programs, Early Learning Challenge fund. This will lead to more 
requirements for existing preschool programs, many of which are 
privately run or faith-based as well. 

What will you do to ensure protection for the autonomy, the mis- 
sion, the purpose of private preschool centers and schools as you 
go forward with this agenda? 

Secretary Duncan. So this is obviously a voluntary program. 
States can compete or not compete to come in. And again, we have 
just two goals: to increase access, particularly in disadvantaged 
communities for children who need these opportunities, and to 
make sure it is high quality. Those are our only two goals through 
the Early Learning Challenge fund. 

Mr. Walberg. There won’t be any hurdles that would keep a 
school like this from applying or being able to apply due to re- 
sources, or to gain the resources because of some of those standards 
that we set arbitrarily? 

Secretary Duncan. Again we want to go to the most stressed 
communities and give those children and those families who are 
trying to give their children a chance at life a chance to have a 
great childhood education. That is our goal. 

Mr. Walberg. Thank you. I yield back my time. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. 

In order to keep my promise to the Secretary, I regret to tell my 
colleagues that we are going to go on the 3-minute clock. I would 
like to give everybody in the room a chance to ask a question. Mr. 
Payne, you are recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you. For the new members that came or for 
those who have been here for the whole time? Anyway, I will try 
stay to 3 minutes. 

Last week, Mr. Secretary, during a committee hearing on edu- 
cation regulations, I asked the Loudon County district adminis- 
trator from Virginia if he thought Virginia would still be focused 
on educating all students equally, advantaged and disadvantaged, 
if the disaggregation data required of NCLB had not shed light on 
such an achievement gap. To this, he answered the following. He 
said: In Loudon County, we actually disaggregated and reported 
disaggregated data before NCLB was law. We realized, he said, 
that when you are as wealthy and have as high a social economic 
index as we have, children do not have those same opportunities 
and are in greater danger of not succeeding. 

So I think it is very fair to say that probably one of the most im- 
portant change outlooks of the law has been the disaggregation of 
data and reporting that. And I think it would be fair to say that 
had the law not been passed, practices would not have changed. We 
recognize in a place like Loudon County, it would have been easy 
to let the overall wonderful performance, on average, of our stu- 
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dents mask the issue that we face. As far as I am concerned, this 
is the signal strength of the law. 

Now, his statement supports much of what has been alluded to 
today. NCLB drew attention to poor performance of specific sub- 
groups in our schools and held schools accountable for improving 
their performance. However, some have inferred that the Depart- 
ment intends to have a targeted accountability focused only on the 
lowest 5 percent of schools. These schools educate a significant 
share of the Nation’s disadvantaged youth, but there are also a 
large number of disadvantaged youth in schools above the 5 per- 
cent threshold who, prior to NCLB, were not receiving the atten- 
tion they deserved because, as Dr. Hartwick said last week, it was 
too easy to let the overall wonderful performance, on average, mask 
the issue they faced. 

So in my opinion, I find it equally important to hold schools with 
demonstrated capacity to educate some of their students to high 
levels accountable for educating all students, regardless of the de- 
mographics. 

Can you assure us that, you know, to reiterate how the blueprint 
maintains accountability for student subgroups, since you are just 
basically going to focus on the lower 5 percent, and that other 
group not disaggregating can go back to the way it was before 
NCLB? 

Secretary Duncan. That is a great point. You can just rest as- 
sured that we are absolutely committed. I said in a pretty lengthy 
way in my opening statement how we are going to continue to 
disaggregate it, how that was one of the best things about NCLB, 
whether it is for minority children, whether it is for English lan- 
guage learners, we want to continue to look at those gaps and chal- 
lenge them. So we will absolutely maintain that accountability. 

Let me give you one more, though. What I would also argue what 
never happened under NCLB are those districts that did a great 
job of closing those gaps, no one ever got rewarded, no one ever got 
recognized. We didn’t learn from that. So, yes, we want to hold 
folks accountable. Desperately important. But we also want to 
shine a spotlight on success. And where you have districts that are 
closing gaps and helping every single student be successful, we 
want to recognize them. We want to reward them. We want to 
learn from them. We want to give them more flexibility. 

So, rewards at the top. Challenge folks to continue to improve. 
Massive interventions — as you know, if districts and schools aren’t 
making differences — intervention, if that need be. But let’s also re- 
ward excellence. 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, it is good to see you in person after talking to you 
on the phone. I know you have a great passion for this. But I really 
do question where we are going with the spending because it is not 
that we don’t spend enough, it is just that we don’t get enough for 
what we spend. 

And if there was no clearer message on November 2, we have to 
rein in the spending. I am just looking at this. For a budget that 
has increased 68 percent in the last 3 years — in 2009 alone, the 
budget tripled. My question — and Mr. Hunter asked this several 
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times — why not redeploy funds that aren’t working? And why isn’t 
part of the strategy let’s eliminate what is not working and put it 
into what is working? 

And I keep hearing about so many countries are doing it better 
than we are. Well, obviously, we must know what other countries 
are doing. Why continue down the same path that we are on, in 
not getting results, where in the private sector — I have got to tell 
you, when it is your own money, when it is your own skin in the 
game, you don’t have that option of just spending it. I think the 
worst thing we can do is to continue to throw money at a problem. 
We have to start coming down to a strategy that actually fixes the 
problem. 

So please tell me what is the strategy for the DOE? Because a 
lot of people are starting to wonder, Why do we even have a DOE? 
We are spending tons of money and I am not seeing any results 
for it. 

Secretary Duncan. So what I would argue to you, sir, that in the 
past 2 years you have seen more change in this country than in 
the past decade or two combined. And I would make a pretty com- 
pelling case to you that because for the first time our Department 
was awarding excellence and encouraging that kind of creativity 
and ingenuity and courage, you have seen those dramatic changes. 
So I would be the first to concur with you. 

Our Department historically has been part of the problem. I have 
told the story repeatedly, that I almost had to sue our Department 
of Education when I ran the Chicago Public Schools for the right 
to tutor my children after school. It made no sense whatsoever. I 
won that fight. 

Mr. Kelly. I am not an adversary. There is not a person in this 
room that doesn’t want better education for our kids. But there is 
also, on behalf of the taxpayers who fund every one of these pro- 
grams, where is the return on investment and when do we start 
to see that there is actually a positive to this? Because everything 
I look at looks at a tremendous spend and a flat line. 

Secretary Duncan. I understand that. So I would argue that 
there is compelling, compelling, data that investments in early 
childhood education, particularly for disadvantaged children, are 
hugely important. So, yes, we want to invest there and we haven’t 
in the past. I think that has been a strategic error on our part. We 
are trying to drive dramatic K-12 reform, higher standards, better 
assessments, much more flexibility to award excellence. And we are 
asking to continue to fund young people who are trying to go to col- 
lege with access to Pell Grants who desperately need that. 

Mr. Kelly. And I understand that. But my question goes back 
to we keep spending more money, and at some point it has got to 
stop. It has absolutely got to stop. And the argument always is, 
well, there are a lot of people out there who aren’t paying for their 
share. Really? Look what is being paid. There is no other country 
in the world that invests more in education than the United States 
and has a lower return on the investment. 

My concern is — and again, I am not adversarial. It is just at 
what point do we start to realize what we are doing isn’t working, 
and when are we going to stop? And I understand that you are say- 
ing that there is compelling evidence that it is getting better. 
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Chairman Kline. If I can interrupt. I am sorry, the gentleman’s 
time has expired. Mr. Scott, you are recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for being with us. You mentioned the 
achievement gap. The 1954 Brown decision talked about the harm 
inflicted on children when the children of the minority race were 
denied an equal educational opportunity. The school system main- 
tains a significant and persistent achievement gap. Are the chil- 
dren of the minority race being denied an equal educational oppor- 
tunity in violation of their civil rights? 

Secretary Duncan. I think all of us have to use every fiber in 
our bodies to close those achievement gaps. And where you have 
huge and gaping achievement gaps, we are trying to push more 
dramatic change than we have ever seen. Every child has a right 
to have a great education. We have to provide those opportunities, 
particularly for disadvantaged children. That is the only way we 
end cycles of poverty and social failure. 

Mr. Scott. And speaking of civil rights, the Department of Edu- 
cation gives out grants. If the sponsor of a grant insisted on dis- 
criminating on employment based on religion or which church a job 
applicant attended, would your Department continue to fund such 
a program or not? 

Secretary Duncan. I understand the significance of the issue and 
the question. And it is one that I will follow up with the Depart- 
ment of Justice on. 

Mr. Scott. So it is possible that you might continue to fund an 
organization that has a policy of employment discrimination? 

Secretary Duncan. Well, again, this is an area where the De- 
partment of Justice I think can provide some real guidance and 
help. I will follow up with them directly. 

Mr. Scott. Civil rights implications of zero tolerance policies, 
particularly in pre-K, people being expelled. Can you tell us what 
the Department’s position is on zero tolerance, kicking kids out of 
school without any services? 

Secretary Duncan. So one of the things the Office of Civil Rights 
is doing is looking at places where you might have disproportionate 
rates of expulsions or suspensions, whether it is by race or whether 
it is young boys of color. And where we are expelling students to 
the street, again, we are part of the problem. So we are going to 
track that. We are going to challenge that. And there are many 
places that are finding creative ways to help the students who have 
historically struggled to stay engaged in school and be successful, 
and we need to continue to learn from those examples. 

Mr. Scott. Since you are going to get back with me on the other, 
I have several questions that I am obviously not going to have time 
to address. But you indicated if a subgroup fails, the resources 
ought to be — the response ought to be targeted at that subgroup 
and not schoolwide. If you could follow up on that. 

And also you mentioned the importance of higher education. 
Could you tell me what your strategy for access to higher education 
is, and college completion, particularly as it pertains to the TRIO 
programs, whether or not the Promise Neighborhoods will be cor- 
related with the dropout factories and whether there is a strategy 
of dealing with dropouts in No Child Left Behind? Some of the 
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dropout factories are actually being awarded AYP, which seems ab- 
surd to me. 

And finally, there is a controversy over what to do with less 
qualified teachers, but there are two problems. To my knowledge, 
there is no accurate measure of what an effective teacher is. And 
you have the counterproductive school collaboration where teachers 
might not want to collaborate and take on problem children be- 
cause it might adversely affect them. Can you talk about how you 
are going to identify who a qualified effective teacher is? 

Chairman Kline. The gentleman’s time has expired. You will 
will have to talk about that on the record. And we would appreciate 
it if you would do so. 

Mr. Gowdy, you are recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. Gowdy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, in the interest of full disclosure I had the privilege 
of hearing you speak in Colorado several years ago, and despite 
some differences, left that seminar finding you to be incredibly can- 
did, challenging, willing to offend if necessary. And I want to thank 
you, along with my colleagues, for being here today. 

I just want to ask you about one thing because you mentioned 
reform. And in listening to your testimony, it strikes me that if a 
program is working or if it even appears to be working, you would 
be willing to continue it. 

So I have to go back to the Opportunity Scholarship program, a 
91 percent graduation rate. Their reading scores are higher, their 
math scores may not be higher, but educational attainment is 
being reached even if, assuming arguendo, educational results are 
not. The parents like it. The demand outpaces the supply four to 
one. So why not continue it? 

Secretary Duncan. No. Again, more than fair question. I stated 
earlier that we fought very hard to keep children in the program, 
to be able to stay in those schools, and we are able to do that. I 
would disagree a little bit with you on results. I think the results 
were pretty mixed actually. But at the end of the day, what I see 
our responsibility here is to create a great system of public schools, 
where the private sector, where the philanthropic community, 
where individuals want to step up and provide scholarships to a 
relatively small number of students; that is fantastic. We need to 
do more of that. 

But we have to be much more ambitious. We have to fix the D.C. 
Public Schools. They have made remarkable progress. Great local 
leadership. We are continuing to invest in that transformation. 
They are a Race to the Top winner. My goal is not to save a hand- 
ful of students and leave the other 500 to drown. My goal is to save 
every single child, and that is what I think our proper role should 
be. 

Mr. Gowdy. If I told you that we could craft legislation that 
funded all three sectors of the D.C. school system — public, private, 
and charter — to fund all three of them, would you then support the 
Opportunity Scholarship program? If there was no harm being 
done at all to the public school system and no harm being done to 
the D.C. charter school system, you would then support it? 

Secretary Duncan. I don’t think any harm is being done. Again, 
our focus has to be to create a great set of public schools. So they 
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are expanding charter schools very significantly here. We want to 
create access to great public schools for every single child. That is 
where I think our focus has to be. I am a big fan of choice. I am 
a big fan of competition. But it has to be access across the board, 
not for a tiny percent of students. 

Mr. Gowdy. I will do something uncharacteristic and yield back, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. I thank the gentleman. Mr. Holt you are recog- 
nized for the final 3-minute question of the day. I am almost going 
to keep my promise, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you for your endur- 
ance and all of your good work. 

Let me just state two questions and three comments, ask you to 
get to them as time allows, or get back to me or the committee with 
your answers. 

First of all, ARPA-ED. What do you imagine doing with the $90 
million and why is it important? Secondly, in your legislative pro- 
posal, you proposed ending the year-round or summer Pell Grant 
programs. Why are you taking on that? They are new, relatively 
new. Are they already determined not to be as successful? Why did 
you choose to cut there? 

My three comments or concerns. I remain concerned that the 
math and science partnerships are combined under teacher effec- 
tiveness. And it puts science in competition with, oh, gender equal- 
ity and foreign languages and other such things. And I question 
the wisdom of that. 

Also, you are celebrated for your competitive grants and indeed 
you have shown how the competitive instinct gets people to work 
hard. But if the best practice is not replicated and extended, it 
turns out to be very inequitable. And I guess I would like to know 
what measures you are applying to see that in — again, this is new, 
too. So I mean, you have only been at it for a couple of years, but 
what measures are you applying to see that the competitive grant 
actually results in, well, lifting all boats? 

And I had a third concern, but I will let it go at that. Thank you, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Duncan. So on ARPA-ED — and I appreciate you bring- 
ing that up — what I have said repeatedly is that I think the edu- 
cation sector has lacked the transformational change that other 
sectors have had. I think technology can do an amazing job of 
equalizing opportunity and accelerating learning. I think we have 
to be much more thoughtful there. We need to invest more in R&D. 
And this is a chance for us to invest in a set of players that could 
potentially transform the learning for young people. And I think a 
part of our job is not just to deal with the day-to-day issues today 
but to look over the horizon. 

What DARPA has done I think is pretty extraordinary. And if we 
can see those kinds of transformational changes in the education 
sector, in part due to our investment, that would be a hugely im- 
portant piece of work that we can do for the country. 

On summer Pell, we discussed it a couple of times, that again in 
an ideal world, in flusher times, this is not a choice I would have 
begun to have thought about. In very tough budget times you have 
to make tough choices. The summer Pell was set up with an esti- 
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mate of a couple hundred million dollars a year and ended up being 
a couple of billion dollars. In a perfect world, we would continue 
that. In tough budget times, we have to make tough choices. And 
our choice was to try and maintain the commitment for the $5,550 
Pell for everybody. 

Mr. Holt. Thank you Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kline. Thank you. The gentleman’s time has expired. 
Mr. Miller, you are recognized for any closing remarks. 

Mr. Miller. I won’t take any more of the Secretary’s time. 
Thank you, Mr. Secretary. We will all have follow-up conversations. 
I thank you. 

Chairman Kline. Mr. Secretary I thank you. I do have one note 
that I would like to bring up. The last time we had a hearing, we 
asked for some responses for the record. We, frankly, had the hear- 
ing in March and got the answers in December. 

We have had several requests today. I hope you will look at get- 
ting those responses in as timely a way as possible. I apologize to 
you; I am 7 minutes over. Thank you very, very much for your at- 
tendance, for your testimony, and for your responses. 

There being no further business, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Questions submitted for the record and their responses follow:] 
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Chairman John Kline 

1 . I low many political appointees arc employed by the Department as of March 28, 2011? 
How many full-time employees (FTF.s) are working at the Department as of March 28, 

201 17 Provide u breakdown of political appointees and PTEs by program office, Provide u 
compar ison of these aggregate numbers to political appointees and FTEs employed by the 
Department for each of the lust 30 years, broken down by fiscal year ( 1 980-2010). 

2. How many new employees is the Department expected to lure in the next fiscal year? What 
specific projects and program offices arc these new employees connected to? 

3. I low many contracts does the Department utilize to operate its progrums and projects, as of 
March 28, 2011? For each contract, specify how many contractors and subcontractors are 
utilized to carry out the required activities. For each contract, also specify the number of 
worker* attached to the particular contract In complying with this request, group the 
relevant information by program office. List the number of contracts, contractors, 
subcontractors, and workers assigned to the Direct Loan program. How many contracts 
utilize more than ten contractors? 

4. 1 low many additional employees (defined ns FTHs, contractors, and people working under 
current or new contracts) will be needed once the Department assumes ownership of all 
federal student loans in the country? How many additional employees would be needed to 
implement the Administration's proposed changes to the student loan programs included in 
the Department's FY2012 budget request? 

5. What cost efficiencies have been undertaken to reduce the Department's Administrative 
budget since January 20, 2009? 

6. The Administration's Elementary and Secondary Education Act (HSP.A) reauthorizatiou 
proposal requires stales and school districts to focus accountability and school turnaround 
efforts on the lowest performing schools in the state and defines this category as the 
bottom 5 percent of schools. 1 low did the Department determine that 5 percent is the 
appropriate cut-off. and what data was used to ensure the students most in need will he 
reached by this proposal to focus on the bottom 5 percent of schools? 

7. Several states, including Indiana. Wisconsin, Florida, mid New Jersey are milking dramatic 
changes to their K-12 education systems that improve student academic achievement Has 
the Department examined whether there are provisions in federal law or regulation iluii 
tuny litnil the ability of state and local leaden to innovate? If so, what are those 
provisions? 

8. Mr. Secretary, you have stated that It is critically important for parents to be involved in 
their children’s education. Where do you stand on the idea of allowing parents to petition 
school districts for the right to turn around their schools (a.k.a. a parent trigger)? 

9. The Department lias made several changes affecting student privacy .md has been actively 
working on new regulations under the Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act 
(FF.RPA). Wluit lias the Department done to help slates and school districts protect the 
personal information of students they are required to collect? What changes is the 
Department planning to make to protect student privacy? 
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10. The Administration's budget request includes very few conciete proposals to address the 
growing and unsustainable costs of the Pell Grant program. Although we need bold ideas, 
you gave us short-term fixes. Why lies the Pell Oram progruni almost doubled in sine in 
two years, and how docs the Administration propose to address the problem five or ten 
years down the line? 

1 1 . More than 2,000 nonprofit colleges and universities have students with extremely low 
graduation tales who leave those institutions with massive student loan debt levels. Provide 
specific examples of what oversight the Department is conducting of tho nonprofit sector. 

12. The proposed College Completion Incentive Grant program would provide funds to stales 
to encourage heller student outcomes for colleges. However, thu Department already 
operates the College Access Challenge Grant program. What is the difference between 
these two programs? Whul positive remits have been documented from the Challenge 
Grant program that demonstrate the need to create additional stale-based college programs 
when the federal government usually operates programs focused on institutional aid? 

1 3 What is the Department doing to protect the federal assets being held by the guaranty 
agencies, particularly since tlicsc entities may have to start winding down witliout new 
loans to guarantee? What is the Department’s plan for the guaranty agencies? 

14. How many federal programs operated by the Department have been evaluated for their 
effectiveness over the last two years and/or live years? Please provide a list of all federal 
education programs administered by the Department over the Inst five years and the 
increase or decrease in the program’s budget over the last five years; denote whether each 
individual program has been evaluated within the lust five years: detail the results of the 
program evaluations, if any; and cite the independent or Departmental source that 
conducted the evaluation. 

15. As was mentioned in the hearing, I am very concerned about recent documents that have 
become available demonstrating that Department employees have corresponded with short 
sellers involved in proprietary colleges. 1 believe it is incumbent on the Department to be 
transparent about short sellers’ involvement in the development of the gainful employment 
regulations. Please provide u list of all short sellers with wltom any Department employee, 
past or present, including contractors, have communicated regarding the gainful 
employment regulation; what information was obtoined from such short sellers; and how 
that information was used by the Department Please also provide copies of all 
communications between all Department employees, including contractors, and short 
sellers regarding the gainful employment regulation. 

Rep resentative To m Petri 

I . The Department publislicd final regulations in the Federal Register (75 FR 67 1 71)) on 
November 1. 2010. designed to better regulate and eliminate fraud and abuse by foreign 
institutions. However, 1 am concerned that these regulations may have two siguificunt 
unintended consequences and ant hoping (hat the Department can clurify its intent on these 
two issues. 

My questions relate to non-profit American institutions that arc located outside of lire 
United Stntes hut which arc accredited in the U.S. nnd authorized by U.S. states to operate. 
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This includes institutions such as the American University of Paris, the American 
University in Cairo, and the American University in Beirut. 

Under these new regulations, it is my understanding drat the Department requires 
institutions it designates us "foreign schools’* la he authorized to operate by their host 
government* arul for these governments to recognize live school's diplomas os a 
prerequisite Tor the schools to he eligible to administer Title IV student loan funds. 

I am very concerned that die second pan of this requirement will he difficult to meet Tor 
American international colleges and universities because these schools often offer 
Amcrican-stylc degrees focusing more on a liberal arts education, something ilmi may not 
be consistent with tire degree recognition requirements of the countries where they reside. 

If this is the ease, then these regulations could have the extremely unfortunate consequence 
llmt American students would not he able to use Title IV student loan funds at these 
American schools if the schools are unable to obtain foreign recognition of their degrees. 
This would discourage American students from attending American schools in foreign 
countries at a time when we should be encouraging American students to study abroad to 
gain valuable international experience. 

h Given that these institutions meet the same requirements in terms of accreditation 
and stale authorization as their peer institutions in the U.S.. and tluit they are 
requited to show authorization to operate from the country in which they are 
located, what is tire Department's rationale lor also requiring these schools to obtain 
foreign recognition of the degrees they offer? 

b. Hus the Department taken any steps towards determining what institutions might he 
at risk of losing eligibility for Title IV student loans if these institutions arc not able 
to obtain recognition of their degrees by their host country? Is the Department 
concerned about the loss of eligibility that may occur for those institutions who do 
not already comply with Hus requirement? If so, is the Department taking action to 
remedy this situation? 

c. Would permitting the Department to make separate regulations for these American 
international colleges and universities solve this problem? 

2. I urn very concerned that these new regulations would also prohibit American students who 
arc pursuing a degree abroad at American international colleges and universities from 
using '1 die IV funds to study in the U.S. ut accredited U.S. colleges and universities for u 
semester or n year as part of their program (without having to take additional steps of 
withdrawing from the international college oi university) Can you clarify lire 
Department's rationale for prohibiting U.S. students from using Title IV nid to attend 
accredited U.S. institutions in the U.S.? 

Rep resentati ve Virginia Foxx 

1 . Other than die Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), is there a single 
program in the Department that has demonstrated measurable success as a direct result of 
spending from the federal government? Cun you prove anything lias come out of one dollar 
of spending from the federal government? 




1 . When was the Inst time ll»c Department conducted a comprehensive audit of all its 
regulations to determine the coni passed down to schools and the number of hours span 
implementing these regulations by state educational agencies and local educators? 

Re presentative T odd Rokita 

1. The budget request put forward by President Obama for the Department represents h 10.7 
percent increase over current levels. In the last three years, the Department has iutd nearly 
a 68 percent increase in its budget. At u time when we are asking most American families 
to lighten their belts and survive in a weakened economy, how can the Administration 
responsibly ask for this level of funding? 

2. Mr. Secretary, you have been on record that within the Department’s proposed Imdget you 
have consolidated 38 programs and eliminated 13. While I commend your first steps, there 
is still more to do. You have at least two programs in this budget, totaling S3 billion, which 
would be used to “recruit, develop, retain and reward elTective teachers.” Why do we 
continue to see duplicative programs within your Department? 

3. While I know that you arc not supportive of a policy of “Last In First Out” regarding 
teacher layoffs, and are open to moving towards a tcuclicr evaluation model, can you 
explain to the Committee why you support teacher collective bargaining agreements that 
contain provisions about teacher layoffs with no consideration of teacher and/or student 
performance? 

Representative Kristi N^ept 

1 . Mr. Secretary, the budget proposal converts several formula programs to competitive grant 
programs. It includes a rural priority for many of these programs. How will the conversion 
to competitive grants impact rural communities and how will this new priority work in 
practice? 

2. Mr. Secretary. Impact Aid payments to some school districts arc years behind. What is the 
Department doing to improve payment times to these districts? 

Representative R obert Scott 

1 . llow docs the Department intend to structure its response to schools that urc not making 
adequate yearly progress f AYP)? Currently, responses are targeted to tire entire school or 
to groups of students that may not need it. Docs the Department intend to target assistance 
specifically to those groups of students within u school who need it most7 

2 What is the Department’s strategy to ensure tliat more students attend and complete their 
college education? 

3. Every child and every classroom deserves u qualified and effective tcuchci, not simply 
someone who appears highly qualified on paper. How docs the Department intend to gauge 
whether a teacher is actually effective in the classroom? Ill addition, liow will this be 
gauged without creating an anti-collabbrafivc atmosphere? In other words, teachers muy 
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not want lo collaborate or lake on lowcr-pcriormiug students if it will adversely alTcct their 
performance rating. How does the Department intend to balance the need lor qualified and 
effective teachers with collaborative environments and promote professional development 
for underperforming or ineffective teachers? 

4 While recognizing that AYP as we currently know it may change in F.SP.A rcauthoi i/atlon, 
it is nonelltcless imperative that all schools are held accountable by the federal government 
for the performance of all students. Is the Department committed to federal accountability 
for all schools and all students? Does the Department intend to include n meaningful high 
school graduation rate factor as part of flic (newt accountability system and if f»o. what will 
tlmt look like? 

5. Are any progmms permitted lo discriminate based on religion using federal funds supplied, 
granted or otherwise given out by the Department of Education? 

6. The Department continues to place an emphasis on charter schools despite several reports 
finding tltat they do not serve students better than traditional public schools and many in 
fact perform worse Ilian traditional public schools, What is the Department doing to ensure 
lltnl civil rights, including for students with disabilities, tire applied lo charter schools? 

7. Research shows that disparities exist in discipline treatment by gender as well as by race 
and ethnicity for all students, including prc-kimlcigurten students. In fact, the Ynle 
University Child Study Center conducted a study of almost 4,000 pre-kindergarten 
classrooms representing all 52 of the national rtaie-ftmdcd pre-kindergarten systems. The 
research found that African-American students attending state pre-kindergarten programs 
were approximately twice as likely to be expelled as preschoolers of European descent. 
Further, boys were over 414 times more likely to be expelled than git Is. Importantly, these 
data demonstrated that being both a boy and a raciftl/ethnic minority places a preschooler at 
dramatically greater risk lor expulsion. African American boys were 8.76 times as likely as 
African American girls to he expelled Similarly, Latino boys are 6.66 times as likely as 
Latum girls to be expelled. Given that high-quality preschool programs improve school 
readiness and reduce racial/elhnic disparities in school readiness, preschool serves as a 
critical tool in reducing the racbU/ethnfc disparities in achievement in K.-12 education. 
Monitoring disparities in discipline of preschoolers now promises to encourage local 
education agencies to address this problem sooner rather than later. Delaying examination 
of disparities in this area could contribute to and potentially worsen unequal cducaliotial 
opportunities. Your testimony suggested that the Deportment of Education intends to 
address disparities in discipline and expulsion rates of students. Could you please explain 
in greater detail how the Department of Education intends to address the disparities in 
discipline and expulsion of students? Also, how does the Department specifically intend to 
address the disparities in expulsion of preschool students within its budget and in general? 

8. 1 Ins the Department considered developing data collection software for the stales in order 
to help ease tlvcir regulatory paperwork burden? 

R wrc?tntftii v c I’tw lvn McCarthy 

1 Secretary Duncan, as you know, I have been an advocate for reducing violence, bullying, 
and other activities that nuike out schools unsafe and moke learning difficult. I would like 
to ask you about the consolidation of several existing school safety programs into the new 
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Successful, Safe, and Healthy Students program While I support flexibility in funding, I'm 
concerned about the possibility of losing sight of individual priorities within in it 
consolidated framework. J am specifically concerned with cuts to the Readiness and 
Emergency Management for Schools program. Can you talk about how this new upproach 
will address the variety of different challenges faced by schools? 

2 Secretary Duncan, we have heard the President call on parents to take a more active role in 
tlieir children’s education As you may know, Representative Platts and I have been 
working on this issue within the committee, and we have introduced the Family 
Engagement in Education Act. I low can the Department and Congress encourage more 
meaningful parental involvement in our efforts to reform the public education system? 

3. Secretary Duncan, we haw heard the administration advance the idea of tying teaclier pay 
to the performance of their students, While I support using student performance as a 
component of teacher evaluations, 1 believe that we need to have n more comprehensive 
approach to teacher evaluations. In the III"' Congress. 1 introduced legislation, the 
Teacher and Principal Improvement Act, which, omong other provisions, will incorporate 
the classroom practices of teachers along with student performance to provide a more 
complete picture of an individual teacher’* performance. Evidence of classroom practices 
that would he evaluated include; observations of the teachers, videos of teacher practice, 
lesson plans, and parent, student, and peer feedback. By looking nt the actual practices of 
teachers in the classroom, we will be better able lo understand teacher effect ivcncss and 
evaluate teachers on a fairer, evidence-bnsed basis. 

Does the administration support a more comprehensive approach to teacher evaluations, 
such u that contained in my Teacher and Principal Improvement Act? 

4. Secretary Duncan, ns you know, T have worked to reduce school violence, especially gun 
violence in our schools. Loopholes exist in the Oun-Free Schools Act that prevent us from 
being ns effective as we need to he in appropriately monitoring and preventing guns from 
ending up on school campuses. In the III"' Congress, I introduced the Safe Schools 
Against Violence in Education Act which, among other provisions would close some of 
these loopholes and strengthen the protections in current law. Specifically, the bill requires 
that local educational agencies report not only expulsions for incidents related lo firearms, 
but also include information on incidents leading to suspension us well. The bill also 
expands the scope of current law to include not only incidents that occur on school 
campuses, but to also include incidents occurring on school buses and events for which the 
local educational authority is responsible. Finally, the bill requires all incidents that occur 
on school grounds, not just those committed by students. 

1 look forward lo working with you and die President to make sure our schools are safe and 
gun free. What steps are being token by lire Department to continue to ensure the safely of 
our schools? Specifically, is the Department looking at ways to improve the tiun-Krec 
Schools Act? 



[Responses from Secretary Duncan follow:] 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATION AND CONGRESSIONAL AFFAIRS 



May 6. 201 1 



The Honorable John Kline 
Chairman 

Committee on Education and the Workforce 
United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for your Committee’s follow up questions from the March 9th, 201 1, hearing on “The 
Budget and Policy Proposals of the U.S. Department of Education.” Please see the enclosed 
document for responses to questions that Members of the Committee submitted. 

If you have any issues or questions about our responses, please contact me at 202-401-0020. 

Sincerely, 

Gtroriella Gomez C/ 

Assistant Secretary 

Office of Legislation and Congressional Affairs 

Jbnclosurc 



Secretary Duncan’s Responses to Questions Submitted for the Record 

Chairman John Kline 

1. How many political appointees are employed by the Department as of March 28, 
2011? How many full-time employees (FTEs) are working at the Department as of 
March 28, 2011? Provide a breakdown of political appointees and FTEs by program 
office. Provide a comparison of these aggregate numbers to political appointees and 
FTEs employed by the Department for each of the last 30 years, broken down by fis- 
cal year (1980-2010). 

As of March 28, 2011 the number of political appointees is 145 and the number 
of full-time employees is 4,315. A table has been provided displaying the number 
of political appointees and FTEs for each of the past 30 years. 
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Affairs 

Communications 
and Outreach 
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Advisory Councils 
and Committees 
Management 
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Postsecondary Edu- 
cation 11 257 0 224 8 225 6 239 6 228 5 227 6 215 6 208 3 211 

Federal Student Aid 1,175 1,172 1,128 1,069 1,070 1,007 979 1,005 1,008 
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Services 

National Institute 
for Literacy .... 
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2010 2011 8 



Political Full-time Political Full-time 

appointee employees appointee employees 



Secretary 


39 


140 


37 


145 


Deputy Secretary 


8 


16 


10 


33 


Under Secretary 


10 


10 


10 


13 


Civil Rights 


7 


609 


7 


604 


Inspector General 


1 


327 


1 


323 




6 


95 


6 


91 




6 


267 


6 


266 


Post second ary Education 


3 


213 


3 


210 






1,157 


0 


1,212 


Institute ol Education Sciences 1 


1 


194 


2 


187 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


11 


239 


12 


226 




7 


85 


6 


82 


Chief Financial Officer 


0 


191 


0 


185 


Chief Information Officer 


0 


128 


0 


132 


Safe and Drug Free Schools 


3 


42 


3 


43 




7 


94 


6 


101 


Planning. Evaluation and Policy Develop 


ii 


133 


12 


130 


Intergovernmental and Interagency Affairs 










Communications and Outreach 


14 


104 


16 


104 


English Language Acquisition 


1 


20 


2 


22 




0 


6 


0 


5 


Management 


1 


183 


0 


171 




7 


20 


6 


18 










0 


10 ... 






National Assessment Governing Board 


0 


12 


0 


12 












Total 


143 


4,295 


145 


4,315 



Notes: 

1 Prior to August 2003 was called Office of Educational Research and Improvement. 

2 Only Full Time Equivalent Usage Available for 1992 and 1994 and is not comparable to full-time employees. 

3 Political Appointees for 1980 are as of November 1980 by total only. 

4 Political Appointees for years 1981-1983, 1989-1991, 1994, and 1995 are as of December of each year by total only. 

5 Political Appointees for years 1984-1985 are as of March of each year by Program Office. 

6 Political Appointees for years 1986-1988 are as of September of each year by total only. 

7 Political Appointees for years 1992, 1993, 1996-2010 are as of September of each year by Program Office. 

8 Political Appointees and Full Time Employees for 2011 as of March 28, 2011 

2. How many new employees is the Department expected to hire in the next fiscal 
year? What specific projects and program offices are these new employees connected 
to? 

The Department’s 2012 budget includes a net increase of 61 positions in fiscal 
year (FY) 2012. Twenty of the positions are for Federal Student Aid, primarily due 
to increases resulting from the Student Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act (SAFRA), 
which terminated the Federal Family Education Loans program and shifted all new 
Federal loan originations to the Direct Loan program. 

Fifteen positions are to help the Department achieve other high-priority perform- 
ance goals. These efforts will include providing technical assistance to States to help 
achieve education reform (7 positions in the Office of the Deputy Secretary); enhanc- 
ing and increasing the Department’s program evaluations (6 positions in the Insti- 
tute of Education Sciences); administering the proposed Workforce Innovation Fund, 
in conjunction with the Department of Labor (1 position in the Office of Vocational 
and Adult Education); and supporting the Rehabilitation Service Administration’s 
Management Information System (1 position in the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitation Services). 

An additional 12 positions are included in the 2012 budget for the Office for Civil 
Rights to handle increased workload. In FY 2010, OCR received 6,933 complaints, 
a 9 percent increase from FY 2009 — the largest number of complaints ever received 
by the office. 

Lastly, the 2012 budget includes an additional 30 positions for the Office of In- 
spector General. In order to fully address high-priority areas, additional auditors 
and investigators are needed to perform a larger number of audits and to conduct 
investigations larger in scope, with emphasis on programs funded by the American 
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Recovery and Reinvestment Act (Recovery Act), including the Race to the Top and 
Investing in Innovation programs, as well as oversight of guaranty agencies, Direct 
Loans, and distance education. The additional auditors and investigators, supported 
by additional Information Technology Audits and Computer Crime Investigations 
staff, also will allow OIG to expand reviews of student loan programs. 

The addition of these 77 new positions will be partially offset by the elimination 
of 16 positions of staff currently working on the administration of the Recovery Act 
and the Education Jobs Fund, and through the streamlining of administrative proc- 
esses in several areas of the Department. 

3. How many contracts does the Department utilize to operate its programs and 
projects , as of March 28, 2011? For each contract, specify how many contractors and 
subcontractors are utilized to carry out the required activities. For each contract, also 
specify the number of workers attached to the particular contract. In complying with 
this request, group the relevant information by program office. List the number of 
contracts, contractors, subcontractors, and workers assigned to the Direct Loan pro- 
gram. How many contracts utilize more than ten contractors? 

The number of active contracts, as of March 28, 2011, is listed below. 



Principal office 



Number of active 
contracts 



Advisory Committee on Student Financial Assistance 6 

Institute of Education Sciences 198 

National Assessment Governing Board 24 

Office of the Chief Financial Officer 18 

Office of the Chief Information Officer 35 

Office of Communications and Outreach 40 

Office for Civil Rights 38 

Office of English Language Acquisition 1 

Office of Elementary and Secondary Education 32 

Office of the General Counsel 1 

Office of Inspector General 41 

Office of Innovation and Improvement 13 

Office of Legislative and Congressional Affairs 1 

Office of Management 116 

Office of Postsecondary Education 46 

Office of Planning, Evaluation, and Policy Development 30 

Office of the Secretary 23 

Office of Safe and Drug-Free Schools 10 

Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 28 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 22 

Federal Student Aid 228 



Total 951 



Each contract is between the Department and one prime contractor. The number 
of subcontractors per contract is not tracked except under the Direct Loan program. 

The Department does not track the number of workers attached to a particular 
contract except under the Direct Loan program. 

A total of 36 contracts are associated with the Direct Loan program. The contracts 
are with 33 contractors and 15 subcontractors, and include approximately 7,600 con- 
tract workers. The Department does not assign staff to specific programs, as there 
are many functions, activities and contracts that overlap programs — 1,034 federal 
employees work on some aspect of the Direct Loan program. 

4. How many additional employees (defined as FTEs, contractors, and people work- 
ing under current or new contracts) will be needed once the Department assumes 
ownership of all federal student loans in the country? How many additional employ- 
ees would be needed to implement the Administration’s proposed changes to the stu- 
dent loan programs included in the Department’s fiscal year (FY) 2012 budget re- 
quest? 

Under current law, the Department will not assume ownership of all federal stu- 
dent loans in the country. However, the Department has purchased a significant 
share of recent loan volume pursuant to the Ensuring Continued Access to Student 
Loans Act of 2008 (ECASLA), as lenders exercised the option to sell these loans to 
the Department. In addition, per the Student Aid and Fiscal Responsibility Act 
(SAFRA), as of July 1, 2010, the Department has begun to originate 100 percent 
of all new student loan volume that was previously divided between the Direct Loan 
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program and the Federal Family Education Loan program. Implementing these two 
pieces of legislation has required approximately 120 new federal staff. While the De- 
partment does not track exact figures for contract personnel, approximately 3,400 
additional contract workers have been needed to implement ECASLA and SAFRA. 

The Department expects that 5 additional employees will be needed to implement 
proposed changes to the student loan programs. Some additional contract staff may 
also be needed. 

5. What cost efficiencies have been undertaken to reduce the Department’s Adminis- 
trative budget since January 20, 2009? 

The Department has undertaken a number of steps to reduce the Department’s 
Administrative budget since January 20, 2009, including the following: 

• Savings through dissolving the National Institute for Literacy. 

• Savings realized through implementing the Department’s ED Pubs project, 
which distributes Department publications, through an interagency agreement rath- 
er than through a contract. 

• Savings through reducing the number of leased computers and printers. 

• Efficiencies through Deputy Secretary review of the annual acquisition plan and 
elimination of programs and contracts. 

• Savings through strategic sourcing, including strategically sourcing office sup- 
plies and preparing to transition to the new Federal Strategic Sourcing Initiative 
for office supplies (OS2), strategically sourcing online subscription services, and de- 
veloping in-house strategic sourcing methods for conference planning. 

• Savings through the implementation of a five-year plan to consolidate building 
locations within the Washington, D.C. area, which will reduce rental and security 
costs. 

Federal Student Aid programs have seen savings through: 

• Changing the Common Origination and Disbursement fulfillment processes to 
replace paper letters to borrowers (in specific circumstances) with electronic notices. 

• Modifying the Common Services for Borrowers (CSB) contract modification to 
eliminate borrower account transfer fees, when accounts were moved from CSB to 
other servicers. 

• Reducing the percentage payout rate through negotiated pricing with Federal 
Student Aid Private Collection Agency contracts. 

• Cost avoidance of development work costs through a renegotiated contract for 
the Default Management Collection System. 

6. The Administration’s Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) reau- 
thorization proposal requires states and school districts to focus accountability and 
school turnaround efforts on the lowest performing schools in the state and defines 
this category as the bottom 5 percent of schools. How did the Department determine 
that 5 percent is the appropriate cut-off, and what data was used to ensure the stu- 
dents most in need will be reached by this proposal to focus on the bottom 5 percent 
of schools? 

Our proposal requires states and districts to focus specific intensive interventions 
on the 5 percent of schools that represent the lowest achieving schools in the State 
that also are not improving, because these are schools that have consistently failed 
their students and communities. While there are additional schools that may need 
significant intervention to improve, we limited the most intensive interventions to 
5 percent of schools because states and districts may not have the capacity to fully 
and effectively implement these interventions in too many schools, and we want 
them to focus their most intense support and resources on a limited number of 
schools that are farthest behind to increase their chances of success in improving 
these schools. The Department has examined state performance data over time, as 
well as research and reports from outside organizations to determine there are very 
low-performing schools that are not improving across the country, where intensive 
support is needed. For example, research has found that there are approximately 
1,600 “dropout factories” where less than 60 percent of 9th-grade students are still 
enrolled in 12th grade, which represent about 10 percent of all high schools. Beyond 
this 5 percent of schools, our proposal would also require states to implement evi- 
dence-based, data-driven interventions in the next-lowest 5 percent of such schools 
and the 5 percent of schools with the largest achievement gaps that aren’t closing, 
which will help ensure that states focus on the schools and students most in need. 

7. Several states, including Indiana, Wisconsin, Florida, and New Jersey are mak- 
ing dramatic changes to their K-12 education systems that improve student academic 
achievement. Has the Department examined whether there are provisions in federal 
law or regulation that may limit the ability of state and local leaders to innovate? 
If so, what are those provisions? 
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The Department wants to right-size the federal role and to serve as an engine of 
innovation, not a compliance-driven bureaucracy. Our Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act (ESEA) reauthorization proposal is designed to reduce burden and 
allow States and districts to focus on results. Through proposed program consolida- 
tions, streamlined accountability systems, and other measures, we would reduce red 
tape so that state and local leaders can focus on innovating and improving student 
achievement. 

Also, at the President’s direction, the Department and other agencies are under- 
taking a collaborative process to coordinate and streamline requirements as well as 
reduce administrative, regulatory, and legislative barriers. While this work is still 
in its initial phases, the Department hopes it will help to reduce burden and im- 
prove results. Finally, there are many existing flexibilities that are under-utilized 
by States and districts. The Department is taking steps to shine a bright light on 
these burden-reducing options and to identify innovative practices in using them. In 
March, the Department brought together in one place options and ideas for handling 
education funding in tough budget times and released this information to Gov- 
ernors. The materials and technical assistance, which are available on our website 
( http :/ / www.ed.gov / news / press-releases / department-education-provides-promising- 
practices-productivity -flexibility), clarify the flexibilities available for using federal 
funds, which can reduce burden and provide more room for local innovation if states 
and schools districts take advantage of these opportunities. 

8. Mr. Secretary, you have stated that it is critically important for parents to be 
involved in their children’s education. Where do you stand on the idea of allowing 
parents to petition school districts for the right to turn around their schools (a.k.a. 
a parent trigger)? 

We are in favor of parents demanding excellence in their schools. We need to do 
a better job of empowering our parents to demand a high-quality education and bet- 
ter, safer schools for their children. Parents should have good options and demand 
better schools when their children are consistently being ill-served, but for public 
school choice programs and school improvement efforts to work, they have to be fair, 
open, and transparent and fully engage parents so they can make the best decision 
for their children. 

9. The Department has made several changes affecting student privacy and has 
been actively working on new regulations under the Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy Act (FERPA). What has the Department done to help states and school dis- 
tricts protect the personal information of students they are required to collect? What 
changes is the Department planning to make to protect student privacy? 

The use of data is vital to ensuring the best education for our children. However, 
the benefits of using student data must always be balanced with the need to protect 
students’ privacy rights. Students and their parents should expect that their per- 
sonal information is safe, properly collected and maintained and that it is used only 
for appropriate purposes and not improperly disclosed. It is imperative to protect 
students’ privacy to avoid discrimination, identity theft or other malicious and dam- 
aging criminal acts. All education data holders must act responsibly and be held ac- 
countable for safeguarding students’ personally identifiable information — from prac- 
titioners of early learning to those developing systems across the education con- 
tinuum (P-20) and from schools to their contractors. For this reason, the Depart- 
ment has begun several initiatives to provide technical assistance to States, districts 
and schools to protect the privacy rights of students and promote the responsible 
use of data to inform education policy. 

CHIEF PRIVACY OFFICER 

The Department has hired its first Chief Privacy Officer. Kathleen Styles joins the 
Department from the U.S. Census Bureau where she most recently served as Chief 
of the Office of Analysis and Executive Support. In that role she managed a portfolio 
that included confidentiality, data management, the Freedom of Information Act 
(FOIA), privacy policy and coordination for the acquisition and management of data 
from other agencies. She has extensive experience with Federal data collections, in- 
cluding the decennial census, and with ensuring appropriate protections for large 
databases. As Chief Privacy Officer, Ms. Styles oversees a new division at the De- 
partment dedicated to advancing the responsible stewardship, collection, use, main- 
tenance and disclosure of information at both the national level and for States, local 
educational agencies (LEAs), postsecondary institutions and other education stake- 
holders. Her office will help to ensure that the Department complies with applicable 
legal obligations and epitomizes the best practices we espouse. It will work with 
other Department offices to include privacy, confidentiality and data security re- 
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quirements in Department policies and programs; coordinate the development and 
delivery of privacy training for all Department employees and contractors; oversee 
the Department’s retention and disposition of records; coordinate the development 
of official Department guidance for the education field on topics such as data stew- 
ardship, electronic data security and statistical methods for data protection; serve 
on the advisory board that manages the work of the Privacy Technical Assistance 
Center; and administer the Department’s responsibilities under the following stat- 
utes: FERPA, the Protection of Pupil Rights Amendment (PPRA), the military re- 
cruiter provision of the ESEA, the Privacy Act of 1974, as amended, and FOIA. 

PRIVACY TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER 

The Department has established a Privacy Technical Assistance Center (PTAC) 
which serves as a one-stop resource for State educational agencies (SEAs), LEAs, 
the postsecondary community and other parties engaged in building and using edu- 
cation data systems. PTAC’s role is to provide timely and accurate information and 
guidance about data privacy, confidentiality, and security issues and practices in 
education; disseminate this information to the field and the public; and provide 
technical assistance to key stakeholders. PTAC will share lessons learned; provide 
technical assistance in both group settings and in one-on-one meetings with States; 
and create training materials on privacy, confidentiality and security issues. PTAC 
will accomplish its mission by providing: 

• A “privacy toolkit” including such resources as common FAQs, FERPA guidance 
and checklists for data governance plans; 

• Technical assistance site visits that offer in-depth reviews of data policies and 
practices; 

• Training materials that offer real-world examples of proper data governance 
strategies; 

• A help desk that provides a centralized location for education stakeholders to 
submit questions to the Department; and 

• Regional meetings for sharing training materials and facilitating the sharing of 
best practices. 

At conferences and State-requested site visits, State educational agencies have re- 
sponded very positively to PTAC and its offerings, both in terms of its content ex- 
pertise, such as reviewing security architecture plans, and its ability to provide im- 
portant and timely input to strengthen and inform the work of States. 

TECHNICAL BRIEFS 

The National Center for Education Statistics has been working on a new series 
of technical briefs that further the national conversation on effective practices for 
overall data stewardship, which include data security and privacy protections. The 
methods in the briefs incorporate NCES statistical expertise and best practices from 
the field and consider various Federal data privacy laws, including, but not limited 
to FERPA. These best practices are presented as voluntary methods and not a one- 
size-fits-all solution. NCES has already released the following three briefs: Basic 
Concepts and Definitions for Privacy and Confidentiality in Student Education 
Records; Data Stewardship: Managing Personally Identifiable Information in Elec- 
tronic Student Education Records; and Statistical Methods for Protecting Personally 
Identifiable Information in Aggregate Reporting. The technical briefs can be 
accessed online at http:l / nces.ed.gov / programs / ptac / TechnicalBriefs.aspx. The De- 
partment will release at least four more technical briefs, covering the topics of Elec- 
tronic Data Security, Data Access for External Researchers, Data Sharing across 
Sectors and Training. The Department encourages the public to review these re- 
sources as they become available and to direct comments to: SLDStechbrief@ed.gov. 

PROPOSED CHANGES TO FERPA REGULATIONS 

The Department has also released a Notice of Proposed Rulemaking (NPRM) out- 
lining proposed amendments to its regulations implementing FERPA. Over time, in- 
terpretations of FERPA have complicated valid and necessary disclosures of student 
information without increasing privacy protections and, in some cases, dramatically 
decreased the protections afforded students. As States develop their longitudinal 
data systems, the Department has been informed of significant confusion in the edu- 
cation field surrounding what are permissible disclosures of personally identifiable 
student information from education records. This confusion has led to delays in de- 
veloping these systems or States proceeding in ways that may ultimately jeopardize 
student privacy. It was imperative for the Department to propose clarifying amend- 
ments to the FERPA regulations to ensure that these systems are being developed 
in ways that would allow States to meet the requirements of the American Recovery 
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and Reinvestment Act of 2009 and the America COMPETES Act of 2007 and that 
do not put individual privacy at risk or create significant regulatory burdens. The 
proposed changes are designed to: 

• Strengthen enforcement. We need stronger, more specific enforcement authority 
against entities (SEAs, student loan guaranty agencies, student loan lenders and 
nonprofits) that receive our funds, regardless if they have students in attendance. 

• Ensure the safety of students. Schools need to have the flexibility to implement 
directory information policies that limit access to the information to prevent market- 
ers or criminals from accessing the data but allow flexibility to pursue mundane 
uses of information such as yearbooks without getting consent. 

• Ensure that our taxpayer funds are invested wisely in effective programs. It is 
vital to ensure that all State or federally funded education programs are adequately 
preparing children for success in the next stage of life, whether that is in kinder- 
garten or the workforce. It is critical that we assess all taxpayer funded programs 
so that we target our investments effectively and learn what works and what does 
not. Currently there are perceived barriers to collecting this information that need 
to be fixed and regulatory burdens that do not increase the privacy protections af- 
forded students that need to be addressed. 

10. The Administration’s budget request includes very few concrete proposals to ad- 
dress the growing and unsustainable costs of the Pell Grant program. Although we 
need bold ideas, you gave us short-term fixes. Why has the Pell Grant program al- 
most doubled in size in two years, and how does the Administration propose to ad- 
dress the problem five or ten years down the line? 

In recent years, the Pell grant program has undergone significant growth. Since 
2008, we have seen our investment more than double, with an additional 3 million 
students receiving grants. The growth is primarily driven by the economy and high- 
er enrollments. Other factors include the “Two Pells” provision, the auto-zero expan- 
sion, and the higher maximum award. In response to the growing costs of the Pell 
Grant program as currently structured, the Administration proposed a range of 
measures to reform program operations and funding. Our efforts to place Pell on a 
secure financial footing, rather than simply implementing a temporary fix, are at 
the center of our budget proposal. In particular, our Pell Grant Protection Act pro- 
posal will help ensure that students continue to receive the maximum grant of 
85,550, even in these challenging times. The single largest step is the elimination 
of the provision allowing for two Pell Grants per year. The cost of this policy is be- 
tween $4 and $6 billion a year — more than 10 times higher than expected — and 
questions remain about whether the policy has meaningfully accelerated students’ 
degree completion. (The elimination of this authority was included in the continuing 
resolution that provides funding for federal operations for the remainder of FY 
2011.) In addition, we propose to reduce loan subsidies for graduate and professional 
student borrowers, allow borrowers whose loan servicing is split among banks and 
the Department of Education’s loan servicing contractors to convert such servicing 
with a single servicer, and expand the Perkins Loan program as a lower-cost alter- 
native to private student loans. Collectively, these tough choices and options will 
save over $100 billion over the next decade and will put the Pell program on firmer 
financial footing. It remains our priority to protect the maximum grant of $5,550 
and ensure that we don’t force students out of the Pell Grant program. Also, 
through initiatives like reforming community colleges, College Completion Incentive 
Grants, and the Fund for Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) “First 
in the World” competition, the Department is working to help more students grad- 
uate from college and to help them graduate sooner. 

11. More than 2,000 nonprofit colleges and universities have students with ex- 
tremely low graduation rates who leave those institutions with massive student loan 
debt levels. Provide specific examples of what oversight the Department is conducting 
of the nonprofit sector. 

The Department is committed to supporting improved college outcomes that help 
students succeed and protect the taxpayer investment in the federal student aid pro- 
grams. A specific example of reform that the Department is conducting of the non- 
profit sector is enhancing our efforts around school comprehensive program compli- 
ance reviews. This process ensures that all institutions that participate in the Title 
IV Federal loan program meet certain standards of quality, and is conducted at each 
of the 6,200 participating schools. This is a holistic review of the institution, ensur- 
ing that standards are met in regards to eligibility and recertification, accreditation 
and state licensing, program reviews and administrative actions, default rates, and 
other complaints received from students or members of the community. The Depart- 
ment has increased its capacity to conduct program reviews of all institution-types 
by 50 percent since 2009. 
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Additionally, the Department of Education is attempting to set minimum stand- 
ards for postsecondary programs that are required by the Higher Education Act of 
1965 (HEA) to lead to “gainful employment in a recognized occupation.” These 
standards will apply to all career education programs, including certificate programs 
at public and non-profit institutions. 

As part of our broader reform agenda, Congress made a $2 billion investment over 
the next four years through the Trade Adjustment Assistance Community College 
and Career Training Grants program. The program will reward evidence-based 
practices that lead to successful student outcomes for students who enroll in com- 
munity colleges. In addition, institutions will be encouraged to apply to develop a 
new generation of high-quality, cutting-edge shared courses and resources to help 
students learn more quickly, transfer high-impact practices more quickly and lower 
costs and to better meet workforce and industry needs. 

The President’s FY 2012 Budget request also includes targeted investments to 
help disadvantaged students enroll in and complete college. This includes funding 
through FIPSE to test and fund innovative strategies for improving college access, 
quality, and completion, along with the College Completion Incentive Grant proposal 
to reward states and colleges that increase their number of graduates with a degree 
or certificate. These proposals are offset fully as part of our higher education and 
Pell Grant Protection Act proposals. 

12. The proposed College Completion Incentive Grant program would provide 
funds to states to encourage better student outcomes for colleges. However, the De- 
partment already operates the College Access Challenge Grant program. What is the 
difference between these two programs ? What positive results have been documented 
from the Challenge Grant program that demonstrate the need to create additional 
state-based college programs when the federal government usually operates programs 
focused on institutional aid? 

The proposed College Completion Incentive Grant program (CCIG) is designed to 
provide grants directly to States, who will then make payments to institutions 
linked to measured performance outcomes. To participate, States would be required 
to set goals for increasing the number of students who successfully complete college 
and for closing the achievement gap for vulnerable student populations. States 
would also be encouraged to align high school graduation requirements with stand- 
ards for postsecondary academic preparation, create stronger articulation agree- 
ments among systems and colleges, facilitate student transfers, and match Federal 
funds or provide their own performance based funding for institutions. The Depart- 
ment is proposing $1.25 billion over the course of four years, which is offset fully 
as part of our higher education and Pell Grant Protection Act proposals. 

The purpose of the College Access Challenge Grant Program (CACGP) is to foster 
partnerships among federal, state, and local governments and philanthropic organi- 
zations through matching challenge grants that are aimed at increasing the number 
of low-income students who are prepared to enter and succeed in postsecondary edu- 
cation. The College Access Challenge Grant Program is based on a formula designed 
to meet college access needs in each state and does not require states to make key 
policy changes prior to receiving funding. The College Completion Incentive Grant 
is a necessary investment for institutions that do a good job of supporting students 
through to completion, in line with the President’s goal that the U.S. once again 
lead the world in college attainment by 2020. 

13. What is the Department doing to protect the federal assets being held by the 
guaranty agencies, particularly since these entities may have to start winding down 
without new loans to guarantee? What is the Department’s plan for the guarantee 
agencies? 

The Department has increased the frequency of reporting from guaranty agencies 
from annually to monthly and maintains open lines of communication with guaranty 
agencies to ensure protection of Federal assets and that these agencies are con- 
tinuing to provide high-quality service to students, borrowers, schools, and lenders. 
Additionally, each guaranty agency must submit an independent audit annually. 
These audits are reviewed by Department staff and inform our oversight of each 
agency. The Department is fully prepared to transition the functions of guaranty 
agencies that wish to leave or otherwise change their participation in the FFEL pro- 
gram or if the Secretary believes a transition is required to protect Federal assets 
and maintain high-quality service. In the past, the Secretary has successfully 
transitioned guaranty agency functions from one agency to another due to such cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, the Department is considering inviting guaranty agencies to 
submit proposals for entering into a Voluntary Flexible Agreement with the Sec- 
retary, as permitted under the Higher Education Act. Under this authority, agencies 
could be encouraged to submit proposals outlining their ideas of how best these 
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agencies could individually or collectively ensure all required functions be carried 
out in light of their changing circumstances. 

14. How many federal programs operated by the Department have been evaluated 
for their effectiveness over the last two years and I or five years ? Please provide a list 
of all federal education programs administered by the Department over the last five 
years and the increase or decrease in the program’s budget over the last five years; 
denote whether each individual program has been evaluated within the last five 
years; detail the results of the program evaluations, if any; and cite the independent 
or Departmental source that conducted the evaluation. 

The Department has not tracked or consolidated results from all individual pro- 
gram evaluations in the exact format described. The links below provide lists of 
evaluations of the Department’s programs conducted by the Program and Policy 
Studies Service and the National Center for Education Evaluation at the Institute 
of Education Sciences: 

http: / / www2.ed.gov /about / offices /list/ opepd / ppss / reports.html 

http:/ / ies.ed.gov / ncee / projects I evaluation I index.asp 

The attached document includes a list of programs administered by the Depart- 
ment and their funding levels from FY 2008 through the President’s FY 2012 re- 
quest. 

15. As was mentioned in the hearing, I am very concerned about recent documents 
that have become available demonstrating that Department employees have cor- 
responded with short sellers involved in proprietary colleges. I believe it is incumbent 
on the Department to be transparent about short sellers’ involvement in the develop- 
ment of the gainful employment regulations. Please provide a list of all short sellers 
with whom any Department employee, past or present, including contractors, have 
communicated regarding the gainful employment regulation; what information was 
obtained from such short sellers; and how that information was used by the Depart- 
ment. Please also provide copies of all communications between all Department em- 
ployees, including contractors, and short sellers regarding the gainful employment 
regulation. 

The Department of Education has operated with utmost integrity and trans- 
parency in its efforts to protect students and taxpayers. Senior officials and staff 
have reached out to as many people as possible, including numerous representatives 
from the for-profit industry, in its efforts to craft the most effective regulations pos- 
sible — in fact, staff have communicated with more parties on all sides of this issue 
than on any other regulatory effort undertaken by the Department in its history. 
The Department received more than 90,000 public comments in response to its No- 
tice of Proposed Rulemaking published on July 26, 2010. The Department believes 
a broad set of views leads to a more informed and positive process. 

Because there is no public list of individuals or institutions with short positions 
on education stocks, we are unable to provide all of the records you requested. We 
will send you the related documents we have already released under the Freedom 
of Information Act. 

Representative Tom Petri 

1. The Department published final regulations in the Federal Register (75 FR 
67170) on November 1, 2010, designed to better regulate and eliminate fraud and 
abuse by foreign institutions. However, I am concerned that these regulations may 
have two significant unintended consequences and am hoping that the Department 
can clarify its intent on these two issues. 

My questions relate to non-profit American institutions that are located outside of 
the United States but which are accredited in the U.S. and authorized by U.S. states 
to operate. 

This includes institutions such as the American University of Paris, the American 
University in Cairo, and the American University in Beirut. 

Under these new regulations, it is my understanding that the Department requires 
institutions it designates as “foreign schools” to be authorized to operate by their host 
governments and for these governments to recognize the school’s diplomas as a pre- 
requisite for the schools to be eligible to administer Title TV student loan funds. 

I am very concerned that the second part of this requirement will be difficult to 
meet for American international colleges and universities because these schools often 
offer American- style degrees focusing more on a liberal arts education, something 
that may not be consistent with the degree recognition requirements of the countries 
where they reside. 
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If this is the case, then these regulations could have the extremely unfortunate con- 
sequence that American students would not be able to use Title IV student loan funds 
at these American schools if the schools are unable to obtain foreign recognition of 
their degrees. This would discourage American students from attending American 
schools in foreign countries at a time when we should be encouraging American stu- 
dents to study abroad to gain valuable international experience. 

a) Given that these institutions meet the same requirements in terms of accredita- 
tion and state authorization as their peer institutions in the U.S., and that they are 
required to show authorization to operate from the country in which they are located, 
what is the Department’s rationale for also requiring these schools to obtain foreign 
recognition of the degrees they offer ? 

If an institution is not located in a State, under sections 101(a)(2) and 102(a)(1) 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, as amended (HEA), it cannot be eligible under 
the regulations as a domestic institution. Rather, under section 102(a)(2)(A) of the 
HEA, the Secretary is required to establish regulatory criteria for the approval of 
foreign institutions and for the determination that they are comparable to institu- 
tions located in the United States. 

One reason the Department did not rely on accreditation and state licensure in 
this matter is that by statute the Department cannot recognize accrediting agencies 
for their accreditation of foreign schools. See HEA 496(a)(1). For this reason, accred- 
itation of foreign institutions would not be comparable to the oversight that exists 
for domestic institutions. In addition, States do not have jurisdiction to authorize 
the offering of postsecondary education and credentials in foreign countries, nor is 
there any way by which the Department could ensure that a State that “authorized” 
a foreign institution even had any of its citizens enrolled. Also, the Department be- 
lieved it important to have oversight of federal tax dollars beyond that which might 
be entailed by a foreign government issuing a business license in exchange for a li- 
censing fee and perhaps tax revenue. The final regulations you reference were sub- 
ject to the negotiated rulemaking process. This is a process through which the De- 
partment works to develop proposed regulations in collaboration with representa- 
tives of the parties who will be significantly affected by the regulations. The pro- 
posed regulations, published in the Federal Register on July 20, 2010, were agreed 
to by all members of the negotiating committee. Final regulations were published 
November 1, 2010, and will be effective July 1, 2011. 

b) Has the Department taken any steps towards determining what institutions 
might be at risk of losing eligibility for Title IV student loans if these institutions 
are not able to obtain recognition of their degrees by their host country ? Is the De- 
partment concerned about the loss of eligibility that may occur for those institutions 
who do not already comply with this requirement ? If so, is the Department taking 
action to remedy this situation ? 

We have evaluated documents from five institutions, including the American Uni- 
versity of Paris, the American University of Cairo, and the American University of 
Beirut. Thus far, we have not determined that any institution is out of compliance 
with these requirements. In addition, we have reviewed our files to identify all of 
the other similarly situated institutions (there are fewer than ten), and have begun 
obtaining information relevant to these requirements regarding those institutions. 
We will be in contact with institutions if additional information is needed and are 
committed to working with institutions to identify the options available for dem- 
onstrating compliance with these requirements. 

c) Would permitting the Department to make separate regulations for these Amer- 
ican international colleges and universities solve this problem ? 

Establishing a separate category of eligible institutions specifically for these col- 
leges and universities would be one way to address this problem. 

2. I am very concerned that these new regulations would also prohibit American 
students who are pursuing a degree abroad at American international colleges and 
universities from using Title TV funds to study in the U.S. at accredited U.S. colleges 
and universities for a semester or a year as part of their program (without having 
to take additional steps of withdrawing from the international college or university). 
Can you clarify the Department’s rationale for prohibiting U.S. students from using 
Title IV aid to attend accredited U.S. institutions in the U.S.? 

The final regulations were developed for several reasons. To begin with, the rules 
will prevent abuses by institutions that seek to circumvent other Federal require- 
ments by more clearly distinguishing a foreign institution from a domestic institu- 
tion. For example, these regulations prevent a domestic institution that has estab- 
lished an offshore location but expects the majority of its students’ coursework to 
be completed in the United States from claiming to be a foreign institution to avoid 
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the requirements applied to domestic institutions, such as recognized accreditation. 
In addition, the Department wants U.S. students attending postsecondary institu- 
tions in the United States to be eligible for the full range of Title IV, HEA program 
funds available to domestic institutions. It does not want a foreign institution to 
send its U.S. students to a U.S. location of a foreign institution, or to a U.S. institu- 
tion with which it has an agreement for their education, because students enrolled 
in a foreign institution are only eligible for Direct Loans. For this reason, the De- 
partment believes that for U.S. students who wish to attend a program partially in 
the U.S. and in a foreign institution, it is preferable that the students enroll in the 
U.S. institution and attend the foreign institution through a written arrangement, 
rather than the other way around. The Department has offered to work with foreign 
institutions to assist them in restructuring their programs in this manner in order 
to continue to make Title IV Federal student financial aid available to U.S. students 
who attend them. 

Representative Virginia Foxx 

1. Other than the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), is there a 
single program in the Department that has demonstrated measured success as a di- 
rect result of spending from the federal government ? Can you prove anything has 
come out of one dollar of spending from the federal government 1 

The Department of Education invests in a number of programs that have dem- 
onstrated measured success. In addition to IDEA, Title I, Part A and Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act have resulted in significant increases 
in achievement for students targeted by these programs. For example, since 1996 
on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), 4th grade math scores 
for students eligible for the National School Lunch program have increased 20 
points to 227. Over the same period, 4th grade math NAEP scores for English 
Learners have increased 17 points. 

In higher education, where Pell Grants are the foundation of student aid, the per- 
centage of low-income high school graduates continuing on to college has nearly dou- 
bled in the last 30 years. The Department has also provided institutional aid to His- 
torically Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic Serving Institutions and other 
Minority Serving Institutions that serve as the backbone of higher education for 
many communities across the country and are critical to college access for many mi- 
nority students. 

Investments made by the Department have also leveraged significant reform 
throughout the country. Race to the Top made it possible for states to develop 
groundbreaking, comprehensive reform plans and make significant progress on 
issues that were previously considered intractable. These reforms are moving for- 
ward in both winning and non-winning states. 

But we need to do more as there are still significant achievement gaps. And, there 
are too many students dropping out of school, and not enough students completing 
postsecondary education. 

Building the evidence base is a key part of new programs in the Department such 
as Investing in Innovation (i3). The program includes an evidence requirement for 
the Department to provide less funding for applicants with less evidence and more 
funding for applicants with more evidence. Each i3 grantee is also required to con- 
duct a rigorous program evaluation to further build the evidence base for future pro- 
posals. 

Representative Richard Hanna 

1. When was the last time the Department conducted a comprehensive audit of all 
its regulations to determine the cost passed down to schools and the number of hours 
spent implementing these regulations by state educational agencies and local edu- 
cators ■? 

The President issued a memorandum to Executive Departments and Agencies in 
February calling on Federal agencies to work with State, Tribal, and local govern- 
ments to reduce unnecessary regulatory and administrative burdens in order to 
focus resources on achieving better outcomes at lower cost. The Department will be 
working with OMB and other agencies on this effort and is required to identify reg- 
ulatory and administrative requirements that can be streamlined, reduced, or elimi- 
nated, and where increased State flexibility could be provided to achieve the same 
or better outcomes at lower cost. 

The Department is also required under the Paperwork Reduction Act of 1995 
(PRA) to estimate the burden on grantees and subgrantees for maintaining and col- 
lecting information under programs of the Department. The Department is required 
under the PRA to calculate the costs of these burdens whenever a new requirement 
to maintain or collect information or is established and reconsider those burdens 
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every three years thereafter. Each time that a new information requirement to col- 
lect or maintain information is established or reconsidered, the public has the oppor- 
tunity to comment on the reasonableness of these estimates through the PRA review 
process, which requires the Department to publish notices in the Federal Register 
soliciting public comment on the proposed burdens. 

Representative Todd Rokita 

1. The budget request put forward by President Obama for the Department rep- 
resents a 10.7 percent increase over current levels. In the last three years, the Depart- 
ment has had nearly a 68 percent increase in its budget. At a time when we are ask- 
ing most American families to tighten their belts and survive in a weakened economy, 
how can the Administration responsibly ask for this level of funding? 

The Department’s budget request includes many tough choices, including reduc- 
tions in spending, program eliminations, and consolidations. To rein in Pell costs, 
the Budget proposed eliminating the “Two Pells” policy and changes to student loan 
programs to generate significant savings to support Pell Grants. The proposed re- 
duction in career and technical education (CTE) funding indicates our support for 
fiscal discipline as well as a recognition that the CTE system is characterized by 
uneven quality and has limited high-quality data on student outcomes. The Budget 
also proposes the elimination of 13 programs and the consolidation of 38 programs 
into 11 new authorities aligned with the Administration’s Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA) reauthorization proposal. 

The Budget, however, is about balancing critical investments needed to grow our 
economy and targeted cuts that represent responsible reductions needed in difficult 
fiscal times. President Obama has said that to win the future, we have to win the 
education race so that “every American is equipped to compete with any worker, 
anywhere in the world.” That is why his 2012 Budget would provide the resources 
we need to educate our way to a better economy. 

2. Mr. Secretary, you have been on record that within the Department’s proposed 
budget you have consolidated 38 programs and eliminated 13. While I commend your 
first steps, there is still more to do. You have at least two programs in this budget, 
totaling $3 billion, which would be used to “recruit, develop, retain and reward effec- 
tive teachers.” Why do we continue to see duplicative programs within your Depart- 
ment ? 

Our Excellent Instructional Teams initiative would consolidate nine programs 
that focus on teaching and school leadership into three programs better designed to 
help States and LEAs recruit, prepare, support, reward, and retain effective teach- 
ers and school leaders, with a priority on improving teacher and school leader effec- 
tiveness and learning for all students. Each of the programs in our proposal has a 
distinct role in driving educator workforce reforms. The Effective Teachers and 
Leaders State Grants program would provide formula grants to all States and dis- 
tricts to support the development of rigorous and fair teacher evaluation systems 
that are aligned with professional development opportunities and ensuring the equi- 
table distribution of effective teachers and leaders. While this formula program 
would support and incentivize all States to implement essential reforms, the Teach- 
er and Leader Innovation Fund would make competitive awards to States and LEAs 
willing to implement bold approaches to improving the effectiveness of the educator 
workforce, including innovative performance-based compensation systems. The third 
program in our proposal is the Teacher and Leader Pathways program, which would 
make competitive grants to create or expand pathways into teaching, through high- 
quality programs such as teaching residency programs. This approach of integrating 
formula and competitive funding streams would be more effective than the current 
array of largely disconnected programs and an important step in realizing our goal 
of getting great teachers into our classrooms and great principals into our schools. 

3. While I know that you are not supportive of a policy of “Last In First Out” re- 
garding teacher layoffs, and are open to moving towards a teacher evaluation model, 
can you explain to the Committee why you support teacher collective bargaining 
agreements that contain provisions about teacher layoffs with no consideration of 
teacher and/or student performance ? 

We need to look hard at the impact of staffing rules and policies on students, es- 
pecially in high-poverty and low-achieving schools. We also have to make sure that 
the teachers having the biggest impact remain in the classroom. But many States 
and districts don’t have systems in place that even identify who these teachers are. 
For this reason, one of the Department’s greatest priorities in ESEA reauthorization 
is to ask States and districts to develop and implement fair, rigorous teacher and 
principal evaluation systems hat meaningfully differentiate teachers and principals 
hy effectiveness and are based, in significant part, on student academic growth, but 
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that also use other meaningful measures of a teacher’s practice and impact. These 
systems will help identify teacher and principals who are succeeding. This is an es- 
sential step toward enacting State laws, labor contracts and personnel practices to 
support our best teachers and keep them in schools. Throughout this process, we 
are committed to building on the successful collaborative efforts taking place across 
the nation. 

At our labor-management collaboration conference this February, we saw teacher 
leaders, administrators and school board members from across the country who 
have found new ways to work together to focus on student success. We expect this 
collaboration to lead to new contracts and agreements that will dramatically im- 
prove the way teachers teach and students learn, and that will focus efforts on im- 
proving student learning. We are learning from these successful collaborative efforts 
and challenging other districts to take action. Collective bargaining agreements can 
be a tool to drive student achievement. Bold reforms are most achievable, most ef- 
fective, and most sustainable when they are designed and implemented in collabora- 
tion with teachers. 

Representative Kristi Noem 

1. Mr. Secretary, the budget proposal converts several formula programs to com- 
petitive grant programs. It includes a rural priority for many of these programs. How 
will the conversion to competitive grants impact rural communities and how will this 
new priority work in practice ? 

The President’s budget maintains funds for the Rural Education Achievement pro- 
gram (REAP) and other critical formula programs, such as Title I, Title II-A, and 
the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, that support schools in rural areas 
and elsewhere. At the same time, the budget invests in high-impact initiatives that 
make the best use of scare resources and drive reform. All schools, including rural 
schools, will benefit from competition that drives reform, spurs innovation, and re- 
wards success. In some cases, we believe that competition provides the best frame- 
work to challenge the status quo and improve student outcomes. The Department 
will use a number of strategies to better support prospective rural applicants and 
ensure that size and geography do not prevent rural schools from having a fair 
chance to successfully compete. In the Race to the Top district competition and In- 
vesting in Innovation programs included in our FY 2012 budget, we propose to carve 
out funds for rural applicants to ensure that a portion of funds goes to rural areas. 
In other grant competitions, the Department will use absolute priorities and com- 
petitive priority points to level the playing field for remote schools with limited re- 
sources and staff. Other strategies to ensure that rural districts can successfully 
compete include recruiting and training peer reviewers with rural expertise, pro- 
viding additional technical assistance, holding pre-application webinars, and encour- 
aging consortia and partnerships to increase capacity, expertise, and resources for 
rural applicants. For this last strategy, the Department has encouraged small 
schools and districts to work with Educational Service Agencies (ESAs), colleges, 
and universities. We have also engaged the philanthropic and nonprofit commu- 
nities in an effort to better support high-need rural schools. Completing our set of 
strategies, we will work to increase States’ capacity to support rural schools and dis- 
tricts through the work of our Comprehensive Centers as well as by providing tech- 
nical assistance to REAP State Coordinators. 

2. Mr. Secretary, Impact Aid payments to some school districts are years behind. 
What is the Department doing to improve payment tunes to these districts ? 

We recognize that historically, there has been a problem of delays in getting final 
grant payments out and we are taking steps to fix it. We know it is important to 
get districts these funds, especially in difficult budget times. 

One obstacle to getting final grant payments out in a timely fashion has been 
delays in determining estimated assessed values (EAV) for the federal property 
within the section 8002 program — payments relating to Federal acquisition of real 
property. We are interested in working with Congress to streamline this process 
from a prolonged back-and-forth with a small number of districts over the correct 
property value, delaying allocations. The Department’s Impact Aid office has made 
significant progress speeding up processing of these payments and has dedicated ad- 
ditional staff to support the effort. Beginning with FY 2010, new section 8002 regu- 
lations adopted in 2008 changed the application procedures to require reviews of all 
applicants. Because FYs 2010 and 2011 had not been reviewed and the new regula- 
tions institute a three-year cycle for FYs 2010-2012, we will review applications for 
FYs 2010-2012 concurrently. This action will ensure that we are able to catch up 
to the current application year (FY 2012) and decrease the backlog in payments. 
The Impact Aid office has closed and finalized payments for FYs 2006, 2007, and 
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2008 and is currently working to close out payments for FY 2009 by the end of the 
summer. 

Representative Robert Scott 

1. How does the Department intend to structure its response to schools that are not 
making adequate yearly progress ( AYP )? Currently, responses are targeted to the en- 
tire school or to groups of students that may not need it. Does the Department intend 
to target assistance specifically to those groups of students within a school who need 
it most ? 

Under the Administration’s proposal for ESEA reauthorization, the current sys- 
tem of AYP would be replaced by a system that focuses on the 5 percent of schools 
that represent the lowest achieving schools in the State that also are not improving, 
the next 5 percent of such schools, and schools with persistent achievement gaps. 
The bottom 5 percent of schools would be required to implement dramatic reform 
strategies to support better outcomes for students, and the next 5 percent of schools 
would be required to implement research-based, locally determined strategies to 
help them improve. Schools with persistent achievement gaps would target data- 
driven interventions to support those students who are furthest behind and close 
the achievement gap. By asking states to identify these schools with the largest 
achievement gaps, our proposal would ensure that States and districts focus on the 
students furthest behind. Beyond these categories of particularly high need schools, 
states would be required to have a plan to differentiate and support all of their 
schools, which should include how the State will determine what each school’s needs 
are and how it should focus improvement efforts. 

2. What is the Department’s strategy to ensure that more students attend and com- 
plete their college education? 

A wide range of factors influence a student’s ability to attend college and earn 
their degree. The Department has adopted a broad strategy to address each of these 
issues in an effort to improve both college enrollment and degree completion rates 
as it works to achieve President Obama’s goal of ensuring that the United States 
once again leads the world in college completion. The Department also is pursuing 
opportunities to raise awareness of promising practices that individual institutions 
and States are engaging in that others may wish to adopt. We incorporated the goal 
of improving postsecondary student outcomes relating to enrollment, persistence, 
and completion into the Department’s supplemental priorities, which were published 
in the Federal Register in 2010 and are now being used in a number of discre- 
tionary grant programs. The Department has been using the priority related to im- 
proving postsecondary student outcomes relating to enrollment, persistence, and 
completion in all appropriate discretionary grant competitions to ensure that every 
available Department resource is used to effectively address the issue of completion. 
Moreover, the Department recently published a College Completion Tool Kit, which 
details how States can use existing programs and funding, such as the Educational 
Opportunity Centers program and College Access Challenge Grants, to significantly 
improve degree completion rates at their postsecondary institutions. Looking beyond 
its own programs, the Department is partnering with the Department of Labor to 
assist with the implementation of community college support programs across mul- 
tiple agencies. 

In addition to incorporating the completion agenda into existing programs, the 
President’s 2012 budget request proposes several targeted investments to help dis- 
advantaged students enroll in and complete college. The Administration has pro- 
posed the creation of a College Completion Incentive Grant program designed to, 
among other things, help States align high school graduation standards to postsec- 
ondary academic requirements and support postsecondary institutions as they de- 
velop ways to measure and use performance outcomes. Similarly, a “First in the 
World” competition would refocus the FIPSE program on the most needed and like- 
ly-to-succeed institutional reform efforts. And, the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency for Education (ARPA-ED) would help to support broad transformational 
change in American higher education. The Department will continue to use all of 
its resources to highlight the issue of college completion and productivity and make 
a compelling case for action. 

3. Every child and every classroom deserves a qualified and effective teacher, not 
simply someone who appears highly qualified on paper. How does the Department 
intend to gauge whether a teacher is actually effective in the classroom? In addition, 
how will this be gauged without creating an anti-collaborative atmosphere? In other 
words, teachers may not want to collaborate or take on lower-performing students if 
it will adversely affect their performance rating. How does the Department intend to 
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balance the need for qualified and effective teachers with collaborative environments 
and promote professional development for underperforming or ineffective teachers ? 

Through Race to the Top, our proposals for ESEA reauthorization, and other ini- 
tiatives and programs, we are supporting the development and implementation of 
teacher and principal evaluation systems that take into account multiple measures, 
giving significant weight to the teacher’s track record of improving student learning, 
while also considering other meaningful measures of a teacher’s instructional prac- 
tice. The measurement of a teacher’s impact on student learning should be based 
on the progress a student makes over the course of the year, not just on one test 
on one day. 

These systems should be designed in collaboration with teachers and based on 
fair, rigorous measures that take good teaching as seriously as the profession de- 
serves. Schools and systems that do this work successfully cultivate strong, sup- 
portive school cultures that use evaluation systems to identify ways for teachers to 
better collaborate and learn from each other. Currently, too many evaluation sys- 
tems just label 99 percent of teachers as satisfactory and do little to help teachers 
improve. Our Excellent Instructional Teams initiative in our ESEA proposal places 
a priority on providing teachers the support they need and on building a culture 
where collaboration is the norm. From pre-service to induction and throughout a 
teacher’s career, we believe that professional development should be school-based, 
job-embedded, and provide opportunities for educators to work collaboratively, such 
as through classroom coaching, data analysis teams, peer observation, and the pro- 
vision of common planning time. Systems that identify teacher strengths and needs, 
connect teachers with mentorship and professional development opportunities, and 
recognize and retain great teachers (like the ones our proposals will support) can 
ensure a qualified and effective teacher for every child, and a strong, supportive 
school environment for every teacher. 

4. While recognizing that AYP as we currently know it may change in ESEA reau- 
thorization, it is nonetheless imperative that all schools are held accountable by the 
federal government for the performance of all students. Is the Department committed 
to federal accountability for all schools and all students ? Does the Department intend 
to include a meaningful high school graduation rate factor as part of the new ac- 
countability system and if so, what will that look like? 

The Department is absolutely committed to strong accountability for all schools 
and all students. Our proposal for ESEA reauthorization includes a fair, flexible, 
and focused accountability system that requires dramatic change in the 5 percent 
of schools that represent the lowest achieving schools in the State that also are not 
improving, and research-based, data-driven interventions in the next 5 percent of 
such schools, and schools that are not closing significant, persistent achievement 
gaps. Beyond these particular categories, States would be required to have a plan 
to differentiate and support all of their schools, and determine what actions to take 
in improving them. We have also proposed meaningful district and state account- 
ability, to ensure that all levels of the system are responsible for student success. 

The Department does intend to include meaningful high school graduation rates 
as part of the new accountability system. States, districts, and schools would be re- 
quired to publicly report data on four-year adjusted cohort graduation rates, 
disaggregated by subgroup, and states would include graduation rates in their iden- 
tification of schools that are in need of intervention and support. 

5. Are any programs permitted to discriminate based on religion using federal 
funds supplied, granted or otherwise given out by the Department of Education? 

The Education Department General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) ex- 
pressly provide that in the selection of grantees and contractors, the Department 
and grantees shall not discriminate for or against a private organization on the 
basis of the organization’s religious character or affiliation and that private organi- 
zations that receive grants or contracts under Department programs may not dis- 
criminate against a program beneficiary or prospective beneficiary in the provision 
of program services on the basis of religion or religious belief. However, these regu- 
lations also provide that a religious organization’s exemption from the Federal pro- 
hibition on employment discrimination on the basis of religion is not forfeited when 
the organization receives assistance from the Department or a grantee. Additionally, 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which prohibits discrimination on 
the basis of sex, states “this section shall not apply to any educational institution 
which is controlled by a religious organization if the application of this subsection 
would not be consistent with the religious tenets of such organization.” See also the 
Title IX regulation implementing this provision at 34 CFR 106.12. 
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6. The Department continues to place an emphasis on charter schools despite sev- 
eral reports finding that they do not serve students better than traditional public 
school and many in fact perform worse than traditional public schools. What is the 
Department doing to ensure that civil rights, including for students with disabilities, 
are applied to charter schools ? 

The Department is committed to supporting the establishment and maintenance 
of high-quality public charter schools, including strong measures to promote charter 
accountability, as part of an overall comprehensive strategy focused on ensuring 
that all students have an equal opportunity to receive a quality education that will 
prepare them for academic and professional success in an increasingly global world. 
Charter schools must, as must traditional public schools, comply with our nation’s 
civil rights laws so that each and every student has equal access to a quality edu- 
cation irrespective of race, color, national origin, sex, or disability. 

The Department’s Office for Civil Rights (OCR) is charged with enforcing Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (prohibiting discrimination based on race, color, or 
national origin by federal recipients); Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 
(prohibiting discrimination based on sex by federal recipients); Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973 (prohibiting discrimination based on disability by federal 
recipients); and Title II of the Americans with Disabilities Act of 1990 (prohibiting 
discrimination based on disability by public entities irrespective of whether they are 
federal recipients). In advancing its mission to bring equity into the classroom, OCR 
and its twelve regional offices use all the tools that are at their disposal, including 
complaint resolutions, compliance reviews, policy guidance, and technical assistance. 

OCR remains committed to using its tools to address potential civil rights viola- 
tions at charter schools. For example, of the headquarters-initiated compliance re- 
views that will be launched this fiscal year, several will involve charter schools. 
OCR and its twelve regional offices also provide technical assistance to federal re- 
cipients, parents, students, and community stakeholders so that they can better un- 
derstand their rights and responsibilities under our civil rights laws. 

Additionally, State educational agencies that apply for grants under the Charter 
Schools Program (CSP) are required to provide in their grant application a descrip- 
tion of how a charter school that is considered an LEA under State law, or an LEA 
in which the charter school is located, will comply with sections 613(a)(5) and 
613(e)(1)(B) of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA). SEAs that re- 
ceive CSP grants are required to ensure that any charter school receiving a 
subgrant provides assurances that it is in compliance and will continue to comply 
with the Age Discrimination Act of 1975, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973, and Part B of the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act. We close- 
ly monitor State compliance with this provision, including monitoring whether the 
SEA itself closely monitors its subgrantees to ensure ongoing compliance with IDEA 
and other Federal laws. 

Finally, the Department uses CSP National Activities funds to provide technical 
assistance to charter schools and other charter school stakeholders in the area of 
serving students with disabilities. 

7. Research shows that disparities exist in discipline treatment by gender as well 
as by race and ethnicity for all students, including pre-kindergarten students. In fact 
the Yale University Child Student Center conducted a study of almost 4,000 pre-kin- 
dergarten classrooms representing all 52 of the national state-funded pre-kinder- 
garten systems. The research found that African-American students attending state 
pre-kindergarten programs were approximately twice as likely to be expelled as 
preschools of European descent. Further, boys were over 41 / 2 times more likely to 
be expelled than girls. Importantly, these data demonstrated that being both a boy 
and a racial / ethnic minority places a preschooler at dramatically greater risk for ex- 
pulsion. African American boys were 8.76 times as likely as African American girls 
to be expelled. Similarly, Latino boys are 6.66 times as likely as Latina girls to be 
expelled. Given that high-quality preschool programs unprove school readiness and 
reduce racial I ethnic disparities in school readiness, preschool serves as a critical tool 
in reducing the racial I ethnic disparities in achievement in K-12 education. Moni- 
toring disparities in discipline of preschoolers now promises to encourage local edu- 
cation agencies to address this problem sooner rather than later. Delaying examina- 
tion of disparities in this area could contribute to and potentially worsen unequal 
education opportunities. Your testimony suggested that the Department of Education 
intends to address disparities in discipline and expulsion rates of students. Could 
you please explain in greater detail how the Department of Education intends to ad- 
dress the disparities in discipline and expulsion of students? Also, how does the De- 
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partment specifically intend to address the disparities in expulsion of preschool stu- 
dents within its budget and in general ? 

The Department’s Office for Civil Rights (OCR) is using all the tools at its dis- 
posal to address the disparities in student discipline and help support schools to 
meet the challenge of adopting effective and appropriate disciplinary policies, prac- 
tices and procedures that do not violate a student’s civil rights. 

With regard to its enforcement actions, OCR receives and resolves approximately 
three hundred individual complaints annually alleging discrimination in the admin- 
istration of student discipline based on race, color, and national origin. Additionally, 
OCR launched several compliance reviews in 2010 and 2011 touching on the admin- 
istration of student discipline under Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

With regard to its technical assistance and policy guidance efforts, OCR is devel- 
oping guidance, in the form of a Dear Colleague Letter, that will inform states and 
districts about their responsibilities in avoiding discrimination based on race, color, 
and national origin in the administration of student discipline which would apply 
to all students in schools receiving federal financial assistance, including preschool 
students. Furthermore, OCR in partnership with the Educational Opportunities Sec- 
tion of the Civil Rights Division of the Department of Justice, convened conferences 
last fall in Washington, DC and San Francisco, CA on civil rights and school dis- 
cipline. 

Finally with regard to data, the Department received Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) clearance to significantly enhance the data it collects on discipline 
as part of the 2009-10 Civil Rights Data Collection (CRDC). This included expand- 
ing the types of discipline data and collecting separate discipline data for students 
with disabilities and students without disabilities. The revised collection will include 
data on corporal punishment, in-school and multiple suspensions, referrals to law 
enforcement, school-related arrests, and zero tolerance policies. The Department an- 
ticipates that these data will be available in late summer. The Department received 
approval from OMB to collect data from a universe of all LEAs for the 2011-12 
CRDC. The last time a universal CRDC was conducted was in 2000. The Depart- 
ment also received approval from OMB to collect data on suspensions and expul- 
sions in preschool programs operated by SEAs and LEAs as part of the 2011-12 
CRDC. These data, like other data collected by the CRDC, will be disaggregated by 
race/ethnicity, disability, LEP and sex. 

8. Has the Department considered developing data collection software for the states 
in order to help ease their regulatory paperwork burden ? 

The Department has done significant work to utilize electronic data submission 
processes to streamline the data reporting for State educational agencies and maxi- 
mize the utility of the data. A multitude of data collections that were historically 
done through paper collections or non-machine readable formats have been con- 
verted into less burdensome web-based collection methods to make data reporting 
easier for SEAs. 

This includes, for example, much of the data required by the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act (ESEA), the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), the Gun-Free Schools Act, the Consolidated State Performance Report, and 
the Carl D. Perkins Career and Technical (Perkins). 

By moving to electronic data submissions, the burden on States and districts can 
be further reduced by utilizing the data reported once to meet multiple require- 
ments. For example: 

• The Department’s Civil Rights Data Collection (CRDC) traditionally collects its 
data directly from LEAs. However LEAs also report some of these same data to 
their SEAs. With the school year 2009-10 CRDC, the Department was able to use 
some of the information that States submitted to EDFacts so districts didn’t have 
to “double-report” the data on the number of students with disabilities served under 
IDEA or the number of graduates and high school completers at the end of the 
school year. 

• Most SEAs have been approved to meet the data reporting obligations for both 
ESEA and IDEA by submitting special education data once to EDFacts, and no 
longer need to submit those duplicative data elements through the manual process 
for IDEA. 

• SEAs approved to meet data reporting obligations for both ESEA and Perkins 
by submitting performance data once to EDFacts no longer need to submit those 
data elements through the manual process for Perkins. 

In school year 2008-09, the non-fiscal Common Core of Data collection was fully 
consolidated into the EDFacts collection, which alleviated SEAs from doubly report- 
ing these data to the Department each year. 
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Representative Carolyn McCarthy 

1. Secretary Duncan, as you know, I have been an advocate for reducing violence, 
bullying, and, other activities that make our schools unsafe and make learning dif- 
ficult. I would like to ask you about the consolidation of several existing school safety 
programs into the new Successful, Safe, and Healthy Students program. While I sup- 
port flexibility in funding, I’m concerned about the possibility of losing sight of indi- 
vidual priorities within in a consolidated framework. I am specifically concerned 
with cuts to the Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools program. Can 
you talk about how this new approach will address the variety of different challenges 
faced by schools ? 

The proposed Successful, Safe, and Healthy Schools (SSHS) program would con- 
solidate several programs into a single framework in order to accomplish three 
major goals: 

1. Improving safe school evaluation by using student surveys to assess school-level 
conditions, so that school officials can monitor multiple risk factors and protective 
factors in order to watch for school improvement or decline. By supporting efforts 
to improve safe school evaluation using State and locally chosen student surveys, 
SSHS would enable individual schools to better monitor and respond to a broader 
range of health and safety priorities, including risk factors (such as student weapons 
possession, physical fights, bullying, harassment, substance use, and teen dating vi- 
olence) and protective factors (such as student engagement, mental health, nutri- 
tion, and physical activity). 

2. Improving access to financial assistance for the schools and school districts with 
the greatest need for safe school improvement. Federal safe school surveillance ef- 
forts show that there are pockets of youth violence amongst schools. During the 
2007-2008 school year, about 75 percent of schools recorded one or more violent inci- 
dents, but 24 percent recorded 20 or more violent incidents (School Survey on Crime 
and Safety, National Center for Education Statistics.) Under the current authoriza- 
tion, the Department administers multiple small, competitive grant programs to 
fund local safe school efforts. Each grant program requires educational agencies to 
spend time and effort preparing an application, and, at the end of competition, 
funds may go in a disjointed manner for related but overlapping purposes, making 
it difficult for schools and districts to plan for and implement activities that address 
school safety issues comprehensively. A consolidated framework would reduce appli- 
cation burden, help to identify unsafe schools by improving school-level assessment, 
and enable states, districts, and schools to implement comprehensive programs that 
focus on schools with greatest need. 

3. Allowing educational agencies to utilize grant funds in a manner that suits the 
unique, local needs of schools and school districts. Currently, the Department ad- 
ministers a number of safe school grants, each offering a short, fairly restrictive list 
of program options. These grants may not be helpful to an unsafe school that al- 
ready implements the types of activities supported by the programs or has needs 
that don’t quite fit into the current criteria. Because many safe school programs and 
activities often allow a school to address a range of priorities (improving access to 
mental health services might be selected to address substance use or school vio- 
lence), we have proposed a consolidated framework to ensure that unsafe schools are 
able to access the solutions they need using federal safe school dollars. 

President Obama’s FY 2012 budget request would provide $365 million for the 
Successful, Safe, and Healthy Students (SSHS) program. Under the national activi- 
ties authority in this program, we would provide $6 million for State Emergency 
Readiness Preparedness, which would provide competitive grants to States to help 
build state-level capacity for emergency preparedness and to respond to and recover 
from emergencies and crisis events. Also, we would provide $2.2 million for the 
Readiness and Emergency Management for Schools (REMS) Technical Assistance 
Center, which would allow the Department to continue its support of this important 
investment that has provided technical assistance for schools, districts, states, and 
institutions of higher education on emergency management issues. Our proposal to 
fund grants to States is consistent with the National Commission on Children and 
Disasters recommendations to the President and Congress. In this 2010 report, the 
Commission recommended that “competitive disaster preparedness grants be award- 
ed to States through the REMS program as an initial step toward developing inno- 
vative models designed to ensure a higher level of school preparedness statewide.” 

2. Secretary Duncan, we have heard the President call on parents to take a more 
active role in their children’s education. As you may know. Representative Platts and 
I have been working on this issue within the committee, and we have introduced the 
Family Engagement in Education Act. How can the Department and Congress en- 
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courage more meaningful parental involvement in our efforts to reform the public 
education system ? 

The federal government has often contributed to a fragmented and non-strategic 
approach to family engagement by offering small, siloed funding streams with nar- 
row purposes and strict requirements. The Administration’s proposal for ESEA re- 
authorization would help change that by preserving and expanding foundational 
funding for family engagement, similar to the proposal in the bill that you intro- 
duced. We have proposed doubling the 1 percent set-aside for family engagement in 
Title I and giving more flexibility in working towards key outcomes, as well as giv- 
ing districts a greater share, to enable them to partner with nonprofits and coordi- 
nate a district-wide approach to engaging parents at all levels of schooling and be- 
fore kindergarten entry. We’ve also proposed, for the first time, allowing states to 
set aside 1 percent of their Title I funds to scale up promising and proven ap- 
proaches to family engagement that have been developed by nonprofits and districts. 
We believe this will be a key lever for identifying what works and scaling it up. 

Also, instead of thinking of family engagement as a matter of particular funding 
streams, it’s important to put in place a context for coordinated and aligned strate- 
gies that drive towards the most important outcomes. That’s why our proposals em- 
brace and emphasize the vital role that families play in their children’s learning at 
all stages of their child’s development and academic career. For example, we want 
to make sure that parents know whether their children are prepared for college and 
a career by ensuring that all states have high standards and providing families with 
better data about where their students and schools are. This will help empower fam- 
ilies to take action in their children’s learning and improving their schools. 

3. Secretary Duncan, we have heard the administration advance the idea of tying 
teacher pay to the performance of their students. While I support using student per- 
formance as a component of teacher evaluations, I believe that we need to have a 
more comprehensive approach to teacher evaluations. In the 111th Congress, I intro- 
duced legislation, the Teacher and Principal Improvement Act, which, among other 
provisions, will incorporate the classroom practices of teachers along with student 
performance to provide a more complete picture of an individual teacher’s perform- 
ance. Evidence of classroom practices that would be evaluated include: observations 
of the teachers, videos of teacher practice, lesson plans, and parent, student, and peer 
feedback. By looking at the actual practices of teachers in the classroom, we will be 
better able to understand teacher effectiveness and evaluate teachers on a fairer, evi- 
dence-based basis. 

Does the administration support a more comprehensive approach to teacher evalua- 
tions, such as that contained in my Teacher and Principal Improvement Act? 

We agree with you that teacher evaluations should be informed by multiple meas- 
ures, including student growth and also other measures of a teacher’s instructional 
practice. Evaluations informed by a rigorous and fair set of measures, including stu- 
dent growth in significant part but also other measures, can most fairly and effec- 
tively inform both compensation and also the ways that schools support and develop 
teachers, and connect them with opportunities for collaboration and professional 
growth. This is an approach we have supported through Race to the Top and the 
Teacher Incentive Fund, as well as in our proposals for ESEA reauthorization. 

This is an area where many states, either on their own or with the support of 
Race to the Top, are pioneering innovative new approaches to measuring teacher 
classroom practices. Your home state of New York, with support from its Race to 
the Top grant, is in the process of developing a teacher evaluation system that in- 
cludes both student growth and also other measures like classroom observations 
against a fair and objective rubric, and student and parent feedback. Systems like 
this — in schools in New York and across the country — will help support and advance 
our teachers, and will help ensure that every student benefits from effective teach- 
ing. 

4. Secretary Duncan, as you know, I have worked to reduce school violence, espe- 
cially gun violence in our schools. Loopholes exist in the Gun-Free Schools Act that 
prevent us from being as effective as we need to be in appropriately monitoring and 
preventing guns from ending up on school campuses. In the 111th Congress, I intro- 
duced the Safe Schools Against Violence in Education Act which, among other provi- 
sions would close some of these loopholes and strengthen the protections in current 
law. Specifically, the bill requires that local educational agencies report not only ex- 
pulsions for incidents related to firearms, but also include information on incidents 
leading to suspension as well. The bill also expands the scope of current law to in- 
clude not only incidents that occur on school campuses, but also include incidents 
occurring on school buses and events for which the local educational authority is re- 
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sponsible. Finally, the bill requires all incidents that occur on school grounds, not 
just those committed by students. 

I look forward to working with you and the President to make sure our schools 
are safe and gun free. What steps are being taken by the Department to continue to 
ensure the safety of our schools ? Specifically, is the Department looking at ways to 
improve the Gun-Free Schools Act? 

The Administration recognizes the need to ensure that schools provide a safe and 
supportive environment free from physical violence and substance abuse. As de- 
scribed in the answer to your first question, the proposed Successful, Safe, and 
Healthy Schools (SSHS) program would assist schools in fostering a safe environ- 
ment. Specifically with regard to gun safety, the Department is still reviewing op- 
tions for reauthorization of the Gun Free Schools Act. 
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[Whereupon, at 5:08 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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